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She Edi tor’s ‘Page 


On Vocabulary and Language 


Over the years, especially at NAD Conventions, com- 
ment (and critical) has been made as to the “language 
level” or “reading level” of material in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN— including editorials. We have been ac- 
cused by some of maintaining too high a “level”—of 
being highbrow or overly professional. 

Although we have not done an in-depth study of the 
DA “level” as compared with the “level” of other pub- 
lications of and for the deaf, we think a spot check 
from time to time will show we aren’t at all highbrow. 
Granted, however, some articles are written as profes- 
sional articles with a specific purpose. 

“Big words” and involved sentence structure do not 
often come from our own typewriter. If a new or un- 
familiar term is used, we try hard to give its meaning 
as applied to deafness and the deaf. 

THE DEAF AMERICAN is the official publication of 
the National Association of the Deaf, but NAD matters 
are usually confined to the NAD Section. The DA is 
not a news magazine although every effort is made to 
report events of importance, however a bit late. 

If anybody needs a topic for a master’s thesis or a 
doctoral dissertation, we would welcome a study of the 
vocabulary and language of this publication—with 
breakdowns as to various features. Our objective is 
concise simplicity. (And we define concise as “telling 
much in a few words; short but full of meaning.’’) 


Publications Fight for Survival 


Many times in the last few years we have pointed out 
that soaring costs make it hard for publications by and 
for the deaf to stay alive. Postal rates have doubled 
and tripled and will rise still more. Printing costs are 
part of the general inflation. Processing subscriptions 
—keeping addresses and labels up to date—every- 
thing—cost more and more. 

Raising subscription rates and advertising rates does 
not help much. With every such increase, some of 
the market is lost. : 

O. K. If you have kept with us this far, what is the 


answer? Consolidation! Instead of several separate 
and expensive packages, we should have more com- 
plete packages with the resulting economies. 

That is the reason why THE DEAF AMERICAN is 
printing more and more organizational newsletters— 
and why we are trying to “sell” the idea to those who 
are or will soon be going over the brink due to costs. 
This isn’t just a matter of DA prestige. The deaf 
and those serving the deaf are helped by providing an 
economical package of information. 


National Technical Institute Dedication 


This issue, in a way, is a National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf special issue from the standpoint of space. 
NTID had a BIG dedication last month—one that drew 
a large crowd, and a representative one, from all over 
the country. 

We compliment Dr. Robert Frisina and all of his 
hard-working colleagues on the success of the dedica- 
tion. Behind-the-scenes were untold hours of planning 
and detailed legwork. Hospitality and public relations 
were not just accidents. 

We hesitate to single out individuals for exceptional 
praise, but we would be remiss as a journalist if we did 
not mention Jack Smith, NTID Public Information Of- 
ficer, and the many hours he spent in public relations 
work. Likewise, we cannot forget the top-notch job 
James Stangarone did as platform interpreter for most 
of the events of the dedication program. 


The DA Interviews 


Frank Bowe informed us several months back that 
because of his heavy work load he could not continue 
as conductor of the very popular DA Interviews. We 
twisted his arm to get an extension but now we need 
help—volunteers for interview assignments. 

We are asking Eugene W. Petersen, DA Associate 
Editor, to coordinate future interviews. Suggestions 
as to interviewees are welcome. For the time being, 
write to the Editor .. . please. 
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National Technical Institute For The Deaf Dedicates New Facilities 


Dedication of new $27.5 million Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
facilities, the only national technical col- 
lege for the deaf, was symbolized with 
the planting of a tree by Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson on Saturday, October 5, 1974, 
on the campus of Rochester Institute of 
Technology, NTID’s sponsoring institu- 
tion. 


Joining Mrs. Johnson in the tree 
planting ceremony were Deborah Ham- 
mel, a new NTID student from Boon- 
ville, Ind., and William Ingraham, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., who was the first deaf stu- 
dent to graduate from NTID. Ingraham, 
a graduate of the College of Business, is 
employed as an agent with the Internal 
Revenue Service in Rochester. 


It was former President Lyndon B. 
Johnson who, in 1965, signed into law 
the Act creating the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, a postsecondary 
program that educates deaf students na- 
tionwide, preparing them with the tech- 
nical skills to be of value to business 
and industry. 


The new three-building complex, con- 
sisting of an academic building, resi- 
dence hall and dining commons, is de- 
signed to meet the district learning 
needs of deaf students and to supple- 
ment existing facilities on the RIT cam- 
pus. RIT was chosen to be the sponsor- 
ing institution for the Federally-estab- 
lished and funded NTID in 1966. NTID 
first began accepting students in 1968. 
The present enrollment of 550 students 
will expand to 750 students by 1977. 


Remarks at the Dedication were pre- 
sented by the Congressman Daniel J. 
Flood of Pennsylvania (11th District); 
Harley M. Dirks, professional staff mem- 
ber, U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations; Dr. Robert Frisina, director 
of NTID; and Dr. Paul A. Miller, presi- 
dent of RIT. 


The Rock Gospel of Washington, D.C., 
a musical group that uses sign language 
in its presentation performed special 
numbers during the ceremony. The 
group also presented a concert for deaf 
and hearing students in the NTID ex- 
terior courtyard. A gift on behalf of the 
entire institution was presented to Mrs. 
Johnson by the president and vice presi- 
dent of NTID Student Congress, Robert 
Sidansky of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Farid 
Bozorgi of St. Clair Shores, Michigan. 


Both hearing and deaf students of 
RIT participated in the Dedication cere- 
mony. The students included Marian 
Eaton of Averill Park, N.Y., and Hiram 
Bell of New Galilee, Pa., hearing resi- 
dent advisors and interpreters for deaf 
students in the new residence hall; 
Robert S. Dawley of Hamburg, N.Y., 
president of the RIT Student Associa- 
tion; Sidansky of Brooklyn, N.Y., presi- 
dent of the NTID Student Congress; and 
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Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson and Dr. Robert Frisina look on as the first NTID graduate William Ingraham and 
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first-year student Debra Hammel of Boonville, Ind., help plant a tree in memory of former President Lyndon 
B. Johnson who signed into law the Act creating NTID. 


NTID students Gloria Michel of Atlanta, 
Ga., and Lee Ann Akau of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


The Dedication festivities, which be- 
gan Friday, October 4, brought together 
representatives from throughout the na- 
tion in deaf education, industry and gov- 
ernment. 


A highlight of Friday’s activities was 
a Dedication Dinner sponsored by the 
RIT Board of Trustees at 7:30 p.m. in 
the RIT Ice Arena. IBM President John 
R. Opel was the guest speaker. 


The dais included the Honorable 
Jacob K. Javits, U.S. Senate, N.Y.; Dr. 
Edwin W. Martin, Jr., acting deputy com- 
missioner, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; Congressman Barber B. Con- 
able, Jr., 35th District, N.Y., and Con- 
gressman Frank Horton, 34th District, 
N.Y. 


The Dedication festivities officially 
began Thursday, October 3, with a per- 
formance by the NTID Experimental 
Educational Theatre in the new theatre 
in the academic building. The perform- 
ance, “The Taming of the Shrew,’ was 
also presented for the community on 
Saturday at 8 p.m. 


Our Cover Picture 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, wife of 
the former President who signed the 
act creating the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf in 1965, is 
being escorted to the speakers plat- 
form by Dr. Robert Frisina, director 
of NTID, and Debbie Hammel, NTID 
student from Boonville, Ind. 


Luncheons and programs were held 
both Friday and Saturday for the more 
than 600 out-of-town guests and institute 
friends and will put into perspective the 
people, places and events that played a 
role in the establishment and develop- 
ment of NTID. RIT was selected as 
NTID’s sponsoring institution because of 
its long history of success in technical 
education in preparing young men and 
women to meet the needs of business 
and industry. The new three-building 
complex makes the NTID program fully 
operational. 


Mrs. Homer Thornberry, a member of the Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology Board of Trustees, in- 
troduces guest speaker Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
at National Technical Institute for the Deaf dedica- 
tion ceremonies. 
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Left: NTID graduate Kevin Nolan (left) was a featured speaker at an Educators’ Luncheon. 
President Robert Sidansky (left) gave the first official welcome for Dedication weekend guests. 


Interpreter was James Stangarone. 
Stangarone reverse interpreted. 


Right: NTID Student Congress 


Background Of NTID And Its Facilities 


History of NTID 


The National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf (NTID) was created because of 
the need for educational opportunities 
for the deaf in technical fields. Many 
persons felt that the deaf could succeed 
in semiprofessional and professional em- 
ployment in science, technology and the 
applied arts if given a specialized edu- 
cation. 


NTID is the only national postsecond- 
ary technical program for the deaf. It 
also is the first effort to educate large 
numbers of deaf students within a col- 
lege campus planned primarily for hear- 
ing students. 


NTID is located on the 1,300-acre 
campus of Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology (RIT) in Rochester, N.Y. RIT 
was chosen as NTID’s sponsoring in- 
stitution in 1966 because of its long 
history of success in technical education. 


The first group of 70 students en- 
rolled at NTID in 1968. The present 
enrollment of 550 students represents 
almost every state in the United States. 


NTID was established through Public 
Law 89-36 in 1965 by an Act of Con- 
gress. It receives Congressional funding 
through the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


The Basic Mission 


NTID’s basic mission is to provide, 
for postseconadry deaf students, the op- 
portunity to prepare for and to pursue 
semiprofessional and professional level 
educational programs in science, tech- 
nology and applied arts that lead to suc- 
cessful employment in business, educa- 
tion, government and industry. 
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Other basic objectives of NTID are: 


@ To provide special support services, 
within an institution of higher learn- 
ing, which facilitate and encourage 
deaf students to achieve a high degree 
of personal, social and cultural devel- 
opment. 


e To encourage qualified deaf students 
to pursue graduate studies in RIT or 
elsewhere. 


e To conduct research into the occupa- 
tional and employment-related aspects 
of deafness. 


e To develop and evaluate new imagina- 
tive instructional technology for appli- 
cation of deaf students. 


e To conduct training program seminars 
and short courses relating to deafness 
for RIT personnel, for graduate stu- 
dents preparing to work profession- 
ally with the deaf and for other spe- 
cial groups. 


@ To disseminate information regarding 
current NTID practices concerning 
curriculum, courses to study, special 
services and research findings as they 
relate to other schools and colleges 
offering programs for deaf students. 


e To develop and modify the educa- 
tional specifications, to design and 
construct the facilities, to procure the 
equipment and to develop and main- 
tain the staff necessary to meet the 
objectives of NTID. 


More than 850 guests attended a dedication banquet featuring Senators, Congressmen, representatives of 
HEW, educators and guest speaker John R. Opel, president of IBM. 
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RIT Board of Trustees’ 


NTID Dedication Dinner 
October 4, 1974 


PROGRAM 
Master of Ceremonies. ......................0-c0essceeseeeeeeee Arthur L. Stern, Chairman 
RIT Board of Trustees 
Introduction of Head Table... ccecececcceeeeeceeeeeseeeeeeeeee Arthur L. Stern 
IN VOCOHON cecisssisicdesteteesseccdticcs Sister Shirley Pilot, Catholic Chaplain, RIT 


Remarks: 


The Honorable Barber B. Conable, Jr., U.S. House of Representatives, 
35th District, New York 

The Honorable Jacob K. Javits, U.S. Senate, New York 

The Honorable Frank Horton, U.S. House of Representatives, 

34th District, New York 

Dr. Edwin W. Martin, Jr., Acting Deputy Commissioner, 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Office of Education, 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Founders Award.............. Presented by Dr. Paul A. Miller, President, RIT Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, wife of the former Presi- 
( — ; F = dent of the United States who signed into law 
Introduction of Guest Speaker......Dr. Robert Frisina, Vice President, RIT ihe gach creat ue was the. fentured speaker 
: a e dedication o e new D ree-building 
and Director, NTID complex. 
ROBE SHOCK OTs. ccccsai gs sscts Sasccwassedectgeactseasters John R. Opel, President, IBM 
Benedict Om csicccscsscctecsscsescteccas Reverend Thomas M. Erdle, Chaplain, NTID 


Dr. Robert Frisina (right) greets Congressman 
Daniel J. Flood (left) of Pennsylvania and  Con- 
gressman Hugh L. Carey, now governor-elect of 
New York, who authored the legislation creating 


John R. Opel, president of IBM and Dedication Banquet speaker, told hcw NTID is training deaf young NTID. 
people to meet the personnel needs of business and industry. 


Left: Dr. Edwin W. Martin, Jr., acting deputy commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, spoke of the importance of NTID in the education of the deaf. Right: James Stangarone (right) interprets as New York Congressman 
Barber Conable reads a telegram from President Gerald R. Ford. bd 
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Left: Dr. 
Sanderson was recently named NAG chairman. 


NTID Dedication 
Luncheon Program 


October 5, 1974 


PROGRAM 
Master of Ceremonies...................- Dr. Robert Frisina, Vice President, RIT 
and Director, NTID 
Introduction: of Guest icscccccccevccccscceccots cocececs-serseecs-aeencncactont Dr. Robert Frisina 


Remarks: 
Robert Panara, Professor, NTID 
Dr. Edward C. Merrill, President, Gallaudet College 
Dr. William E. Castle, Dean, NTID 


Charles Miller, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Introduction of Guest Speaker................ Dr. Todd H. Bullard, Provost and 
Vice President for Academic Affairs, RIT 
Guest: Speaker 2 .cicssc.05scccdssiecesciscacsviedcecctee Dr. Paul A. Miller, President, RIT 


PRESENTATIONS—Left: Mrs. 


Robert Sanderson of Utah presented the viewpoint of the National 


Patrica Forsythe, professional staff member on the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on the Handicapped presents to Dr. 


i Advisory Group on the development of NTID during an Educators Luncheon. 
Center: Dr. Edward C. Merrill, (‘eft), president of Gallaudet College, represented secondary education in looking 
at the growth and development of NTID. Gallaudet College is the national institution for liberal arts and NTID represents technical education. 
fessor Robert Panara reaches for notes as he tells a luncheon audience of the imoortance of NTID in the lives of deaf young people. 


Right: NTID pro- 


NTID Dedication 


Educators’ Luncheon Program 


Octobet 4, 1974 
PROGRAM 


Welcome........ Robert Sidansky, President, NTID Student Congress (NSC) 


Acknowledgments ..-........2....0..2.0..-. Dr. Robert Frisina, Vice President, RIT 
and Director, NTID 


Remarks: 


Kevin Nolan, Alumnus 


Dr. Robert Sanderson, National Advisory Group Member, 
Educational Coordinator, Division of Rehabilitation Services, 
Utah State Board of Education 


Ms. Patria Forsythe, Professional Staff Member, Subcommittee 

on the Handicapped, U.S. Senate 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director Emeritus, Central Institute for the 
Deaf and Chairman, Speech and Hearing Department, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Mark Ellingson, President Emeritus, RIT 

Dr. Edwin W. Martin, Jr., Acting Deputy Commissioner, 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Robert 


Frisina, the director of NTID, the pen used by former President Lyndon B. Johnson to sign into law the act creating NTID. Right: Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy President Dr. Paul A. Miller (left) presents the RIT Board of Trustees’ Founders Award to Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, a long time friend of RIT and former chair- 


man of the NTID National Advisory Group. 
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The New Complex 


New Horizons for Deaf Students 

The isolation of the deaf behind the 
barrier of silence has not only deprived 
them of their human rights by limiting 
their potential for independent and pro- 
ductive lives, but it has also kept from 
the professions and industry a valuable 
resource of talent. 


The new National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf is dedicated and designed 
to provide 750 deaf students with the 
opportunity each year to pursue post- 
secondary technical education leading to 
active participation in the evolving tech- 
nology of the world of work .. . and 
to gain this education in close commu- 
nication with the hearing student popu- 
lation of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. 


Funded by Congress through the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare and sponsored by RIT, NTID also 
operates as a training center to assist 
in the preparation of qualified profes- 
sionals to instruct and serve the deaf. 
It functions as a forum for research and 
development to push forward the fron- 
tiers of knowledge of the education and 
communication skills of deaf people. 
NTID offers certificate, diploma and as- 
sociate degrees in technical education. 
Advanced study is available through the 
eight other colleges of RIT leading to 
associate, bachelor’s or master’s degrees. 
A number of remedial courses to help 
those students whose handicap may have 
left them with an educational gap in 
some area are offered. 


All courses of study are designed to 
prepare deaf students, who exit at any 
point, with direct employment. 


A Sensitive Addition to a Dynamic 
Campus 


Hugh Stubbins and Associates, Inc., 
architects for the new facility, were one 
of the five prominent firms selected to 
take part in the collaborative design of 
the new RIT campus and were responsi- 
ble for the design of the College of Fine 


and Applied Arts and the College of 
Graphic Arts and Photography. They 
were thus very familiar with the site 
and environmental requirements for ad- 
ditions to the campus. 


In approaching the design of the 
NTID complex, the architects had three 
major concerns: 


1. To provide close interaction and 
communication with the RIT campus in 
buildings which express the identity of 
the NTID students, their pride in them- 
selves and their confidence in the future; 


2. To incorporate the sophisticated 
technology required for the education of 
the deaf; 


3. To use light, color, texture and 
space to heighten the enjoyment and 
educational use of those perceptions in 
which the deaf have no handicap. 


The new complex consists of three 
types of facilities expressed in separate 
buildings: the Academic Building, the 
Dining Commons, the Residence Hall. 
Although separately defined, the new 
buildings are related to each other and 
to the existing RIT housing at the south- 
ern end of the NTID site via landscaped 
courts and below grade circulation. The 
relationship of the new buildings to the 
existing campus is further reinforced 
by compatibility of scale, fenestration 
and the use of the same warm-toned 
brick for exterior walls. By bridging the 
access street to the residential build- 
ings, the Dining Commons forms an im- 
pressive gateway linking NTID and RIT 
and marks the introduction of a new 
presence in the campus environment. 
Sited on slightly higher ground, the 
NTID building complex effectively ter- 
minates the northern edge of the RIT 
residential development. 


The Academic Center 


The 300-foot square, brick structure 
is organized on three levels around a 
double-story, skylit pedestrian mall. This 
mall runs north-south through the build- 
ing, giving students and staff an oppor- 
tunity to glimpse the range of facilities 
provided as they pass along. Located at 


the center of the building are groups 
of four fan-shaped, multi-purpose lec- 
ture halls called cluster classrooms. 
They are planned around shared media 
centers from which audio-visual material 
can be preprogrammed, controlled and 
directed to any one or all four of the 
classrooms. Remote control is also pro- 
vided within the rooms’ themselves. 
Tiered, swivel seating assures uninter- 
rupted sight lines between instructor 
and student, particularly important for 
students whose visual perception is their 
chief means of communication. 


A 540-seat Experimental Education 
Theatre also occupies part of the central 
portion of the building. Flexible enough 
to adapt to small experimental theater 
productions or full-scale performances, 
the theater is also suitable for cinema 
and lectures. The 200 seats nearest the 
stage are equipped with small reading 
lights below the arm rests to enable 
students to follow dialogue via the script. 
The theatre makes it possible for NTID 
students to receive training in stage de- 
sign, lighting and theater technology. It 
is also the scenario for imaginative co- 
perative endeavors among NTID and RIT 
students, and also provides an opportu- 
nity for communication with the public 
through community groups. 


To give a chance for moments of 
quiet reflection, one corner of the build- 
ing center is a paved interior court en- 
livened by trees and planting. 


Since NTID will sponsor and produce 
its own television programs, a fully 
equipped TV Center with two studios is 
part of the Academic Building. There 
are also special sound controlled testing 
rooms for audiological evaluation. Ex- 
tensive provision has been made for com- 
puter-assisted instruction — representing 
a union of visual media, programmed 
instruction and computer science. Spe- 
cial laboratories are provided for instruc- 
tion in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
electronics, manufacturing processes and 
medical technology. The more conven- 
tional classrooms and faculty and admin- 
istrative offices ringing the perimeter of 


ROCK GOSPEL PRESENTATION—Left: A crowd gathers in the NTID courtyard as the Rock Gospel presents a special concert for deaf students and guests. 
Right: A front row view of the Rock Gospel group that provided a visual excite ment. 
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the building are used for courses in 
bookkeeping and office practice, and for 
all the research, study, seminar and ad- 
ministrative functions usually associated 
with a large institution of higher learn- 
ing. 


The Dining Commons 


The foyer of the bridge structure is 
accessible from the landscape court or 
from the underground passageway link- 
ing the new buildings. This bridge struc- 
ture has the added advantage of con- 
cealing service activities beneath the 
bridge and screening them from general 
view. On the entry level, a generous 
circulation space leads into a large sunk- 
en student lounge. This floor also houses 
the central mail depository for students. 
Dining, food services and preparation 
facilities are accommodated on the upper 
level, where large windows provide ex- 
pansive views out over the campus. An 
extensive skylight introduces shadow- 
free north light along the entire length 
of the service gallery. Movable parti- 
tions and a portable dance floor can turn 
the dining area into a festive environ- 
ment for social functions at a moment’s 
notice. 


Residence Hall 


To the south of the Academic Build- 
ing, a new residence hall—three sections 
together forming a Z formation—provide 
sheltering walls for the east and south 
exposures of the landscaped court. The 
high-rise (12- story) building is linked to 
two low-rise wings which in turn flank 
a courtyard connecting with the existing 
RIT housing. The new buildings thus 
continue the site and massing plan of 
the existing campus. 


Student rooms are arranged in groups 
of three—each containing two beds— 
with shared bathroom facilities. Four of 
these six-student suites, plus one single 
room, provide social units of 25 students 
who share lounge facilities and are 
supervised by their own resident ad- 
visor. On the ground floor, larger 
lounges, counseling offices and seminar 
rooms allow variation of life style, pri- 
vacy and group activity within the struc- 
tured situation of the college dorm. 
Laundry facilities and recreation rooms 
are accommodated in basement space not 
given over to mechanical and service use. 


Technological and Design Innovation 


NITD is the first institution of its 
kind to provide for the education of the 
deaf within a primarily hearing environ- 
ment. It thus incorporates new uses of 
technology and pioneering design ap- 
proaches to give maximum help to all 
those involved in this cooperative ven- 
ture. 


Lighting: Since visual perception is 
all important in communication with the 
deaf, a relatively high level of artificial 
illumination has been introduced to pro- 
vide a generally shadow-free environ- 
ment. Local dimmer controls permit in- 
dividual adjustment of lighting in all 
teaching/learning areas. Lighting also 
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provides the emergency/call system for 
students throughout the complex. For 
this system, originated for this complex, 
pairs of colored lights together with the 
kind of strobe lights used in aircraft 
combine to create an effective means of 
gaining the attention of deaf students. 
During emergency situations, for ex- 
ample, the strobe light flashes contin- 
uously while the red lights hold a con- 
stant glow. (An audio alarm is also trig- 
gered to sound everywhere in the build- 
ing complex.) One red light is used to 
page individual students or inform them 
of the approach of visitors. Lighting is 
also used by instructors to gain the at- 
tention of the class, especially important 
in mechanical and _ technical classes 
where potentially hazardous equipment 
is being used. The instructor also has 
the ability to immediately shut off power 
to all machinery in an emergency situa- 
tion. NTID has been designed for the 
use of Vistaphones (picture-telephones). 
Twenty units are installed throughout 
campus to enable the deaf to communi- 
cate more effectively for business or per- 
sonal reasons. Twelve additional vista- 
phones are expected to be installed this 
winter. 


Acoustical and Environmental Control: 
To eliminate distracting vibrations and 
to assure the proper functioning of 
electronic hearing aids and_ sensitive 
equipment required for audiological test- 
ing and evaluation, a very high level 
of acoustical performance is required. 
Working with acoustical consultants, the 
architects have been able to achieve a 
high degree of sound control. The build- 
ing makes extensive use of absorptive 
wall and floor coverings; the use of hard 
and soft ceiling materials has been care- 
fully varied to provide the needed de- 
gree of dampened or reinforced rever- 
beration in special use areas; doors are 
equipped with soundseals; air condition- 
ing ductwork designed to produce low dif- 
fusion rates at registers and grilles re- 
duces the sound to a level well below that 
of normal installations. All noise-produc- 
ing mechanical equipment has been mount- 
ed on anti-vibration devices, and a major 
design effort has been made to reduce 
noise at its source and to isolate mechan- 
ical rooms from teaching areas. The 
penetration of disturbing noise from out- 
side has been kept as low as possible. 
The courtyard plan, with specialized 
spaces in the center and relatively small 
window areas, are significant factors in 
effective sound control. 


Since static electricity interferes with 
the operation of sensitive electronic 
equipment, stringent humidity levels have 
been maintained in the totally air-con- 
ditioned complex. All carpeting is anti- 
static. The computer center operates on 
an independent climate control system. 


Interior Environment 


Students and architects worked in 
close cooperation to provide an interior 
environment that is light, flexible and 
makes use of color to indicate changes 
in use and atmosphere. Modular stack- 


ing furniture, designed by the architects, 
allows students to change and adapt 
room layouts to their own use. Before 
the furniture design was adopted, a full- 
size room mock-up was erected at RIT. 
Students conducted an active evaluation 
of the system to make sure that it was 
fully responsive to their needs. 


Bright clear colors have been used 
to identify active areas, such as public 
and circulation spaces, while subdued 
colors in classrooms and lecture halls 
have been selected to minimize distrac- 
tion in a learning process where sight 
has to make up for lack of sound. 


Uncommon Dining Commons 
Reflects Youthful Note 


One trend in restaurants is to create 
elaborate replicas of everything from 
castles and cathedrals to pubs and stock- 
ades. 


On college campuses, dining halls 
range from panelled stodginess to utili- 
tarian designs with all the glamor of 
army mess halls. 


But the Dining Commons of the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
imitates nothing, is utilitarian without 
being spartan and reflects a bright, re- 
freshing note of youth. 


The 31,300 sq. ft., two-story building 
straddles a small road that winds through 
the campus. On one side of the road, 
the Commons includes a student-faculty 
lounge, meeting halls and a mailroom. 
On the other side is the kitchen and 
storage areas. 


In the bridge area above the road is 
the large U-shaped dining room with a 
panorama view of the campus. 


The color scheme is one that would 
be hard to find in most university clubs. 
It ineludes brilliant orange carpeting, 
bright functional green furniture and 
wood paneling accented by textured con- 
crete. Nature itself is the prime decor- 
ation. 


The dining area has a 475-seat capac- 
ity to accommodate, in two seatings, at 
least 950 students, staff and faculty. 


Round tables allow deaf persons to 
communicate by speech reading, sign 
language and fingerspelling. Also, since 
this is a visual form of communication, 
moveable partitions can be placed around 
tables for privacy. 


On the inside walls, painted with 
color graphics, there are two large white 
areas that serve as projection screens 
for movies or visual presentations. When 
not used for this, TV sets are installed 
for closed-circuit or public telecasts. 


The Dining Commons is situated be- 
tween the academic building and resi- 
dence hall in the new $27.5-million facil- 
ities. 
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NTID’s Theatre With A Silent Stage 


In this theatre you can have a front- 
row seat for a lot of stage shows and 
never hear a word from the stage. But 
Shakespeare, Marcel Marceau and Johnny 
Carson would love it. 

It’s called the Experimental Educa- 
tional Theatre, an extraordinary 542-seat 
facility at the new campus of the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

The acoustics are as good, or better, 
than any found on Broadway. So is the 
view from any seat in the house. But, 
because the NTID students on stage and 
in the audience are deaf, most of their 
productions are mime—that classic 
“stage work” that dates back to ancient 
Greece. 

What would turn on any actor, enter- 
tainer or musician is the amount of infi- 
nite care taken in designing every aspect 
of this theatre, which is far more than 
just a theater for people to watch a per- 
formance. 

Many students are interested in the- 
ater work involving set design, costum- 
ing, lighting and even performing. For 
them, the theater is a classroom where 
they learn technical as well as theatrical 
aspects of show business. 


Many of the students will use the 
theater to act out literature, study mock 
trials or attend everything from lectures, 
speeches and performances to movies, 
slide shows and concerts. 

In addition to the well-equipped stage, 
there’s a rehearsal room, costume room, 
workshop, control room, dressing rooms 
and even the traditional theater “green 
room”’—a relaxation hideaway for per- 
formers who “turn green” before or 
after shows. 

One problem facing the deaf students 
was solved with another medium of show 
business—television. Usually, lighting 
and set-control personnel communicate 
with stage managers by headsets. These 
have been replaced by a closed-circuit 
TV system that allows visual communi- 
cation. 

The audience is one of the biggest 
beneficiaries of the theater’s design. The 
542 seats are steeply tiered and arranged 
for an unobstructed line of sight to every 
corner of the stage. 

For deaf students attending a sound 
performance, and for a hearing audience 
that does not understand the sign lan- 
guage and gestures involved in a deaf 
performance, another arrangement has 
been nade. 

The first 200 seats in the theatre have 
lights in the arms of the chairs so you 
can fo'low a script while watching a 
production. 


Even the late comer hasn’t been over- 
looked. High in the back of the theater, 
near the entrance, is an observation 
window. This enables a deaf person to 
know when a performance is in prog- 
ress so he can enter at an appropriate 
time without disturbing others. 

While many aspects of the Experi- 
mental Educational Theatre might de- 
light a playwright or performer, the 
emphasis is on education—they take it 
very seriously at NTID. 
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Paul Johnston of Lake Oswego, Ore., headed the 
NTID Drama Club cast in their Dedication produc- 
tion of ‘“‘The Taming of the Shrew.” 


Sally Grillo of St. Louis, Mo., and Michael Lowe of 
Butler, Texas, added their talents to the colorful 
cast of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ production 
performed by the NTID Drama Club. 


Rick Clark of Batavia, N. 


Y., and Donna Nelligan of Rochester, N. Y., provided comic highlights during the 


NTID‘’s Drama Clubs production of “The Taming of the Shrew.” 


A Deaf Adult Speaks Out 


A Deaf Adult Speaks Out by Leo 
Jacobs has just been published by the 
Gallaudet College Press. 


Leo M. Jacobs is a teacher of mathe- 
matics at the California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley. He is a deaf man, the 
son of deaf parents, the father of a deaf 
and a hearing child, the husband of a 
deaf woman. It is out of his personal 
experience and his extensive knowledge 
of the deaf community that he has writ- 
ten this book. 


This book should provide a bridge by 
which hearing persons can gain an in- 
sight into the world of the deaf person, 
and specifically into the world of educa- 
tion as it affects the deaf child. 


During the 1972-73 academic year, 
Jacobs was the recipient of the Powrie 
V. Doctor Chair of Deaf Studies at Gal- 
laudet College. A Deaf Adult Speaks 
Out is the fruit of that year of study 
and teaching at Gallaudet. Said Jacobs, 
“T saw in the offer of the Doctor Chair, 
a chance to ‘tell it like it is’ about the 
world of deaf adults—which has been 
my world, too.” 


A Deaf Adult Speaks Out is available 
from the Gallaudet College Bookstore 
(7th and Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 
20002) at a cost of $4.80 for hard cover 
editions and $2.40 for paperbacks plus 
postage. 
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NTID Dorm 
Take a good-size room, add a student 


or two, and something magical often 
happens. 


By “adding a few personal touches,” 
they can achieve an aesthetic result re- 
sembling a train collision in a football 
locker. Classic examples can make dec- 
orators or slumlords weep. 


One attempt to maintain some order 
in this traditional practice is reflected 
in the new dormitories of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. In the 
residence halls, which include 359 double 
rooms and 29 singles for students, the 
specially designed furniture looks like a 
series of building blocks. The units are 
interlocking modules that can be put to- 


JOB OPENINGS 


We have received funds to establish a com- 
munity service center for the deaf. We have 
established three positions: 

Coordinator 

Counselor Aide (this position has been filled) 

Secretary/Interpreter 


POSITION: Coordinator 

QUALIFICATIONS: B.A. Degree in Social Work 
or related field. M. A. will be considered, In- 
terpreting skills necessary; fluent knowledge of 
sign language will be considered, 5 
At least two years experience in working with 
deaf persons. 

STARTING DATE: January 1975 

SALARY: Salary depends on qualifications and 
experience. Please send resume, write or call 
for more information. 

DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS: 
1975 

* * * 


POSITION: Secretary/interpreter 


QUALIFICATION: At least two years secre- 
Must have at least 60 wpm 


January 1, 


tarial experience. 
typing speed. 
Interpreting skills necessary; fluent knowledge 
of sign language will be considered. 


STARTING DATE: January 1975 

SALARY: Salary depends on qualifications and 
experience. Please send resume, write or call 
for more information. : 


a FOR APPLICATIONS: 
197 


Ms. Ann Davidson 

Director, Deaf Program 

Goodwill Rehabilitation Center, Inc. 
2701 North Cherry Street 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27105 
Phone: Area 919 724-7805 Voice or TTY 


January 1, 
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itories Add The Personal Touch 


gether in various arrangements to allow 
room for all the inevitable “personal 
touches.” 


It can all be put together so that the 
bed, desk, cabinets, wardrobes and chests 
occupy no more floor space than a single 
bed. Or the individual units can be 
spread out in a more conventional man- 
ner. 


Each student is assigned a bed, desk 
surface, chair, wardrobe, desk pedestal, 
chest and shelf units. There are addi- 
tional units so students can trade pieces 
of furniture. The modular furniture is 
only one of many innovations at NTID’s 
new $27.5-million complex. 


NTID Designed By Architects 
Of Hugh Stubbins and Associates 


The National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf was designed by the firm of 
Hugh Stubbins and Associates, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. President and prin- 
cipal architect is Hugh Stubbins, Jr. A 
graduate of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology and with a master of archi- 
tecture degree from Harvard, he served 
as professor at Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Design for 13 years. At the 
time that he resigned to devote full time 
to his own practice, he was chairman of 
the Department of Architecture. He 
established Hugh Stubbins and Associ- 
ates in 1949, and since then his firm has 
gained an international reputation for 
the quality of its design, in 1967 winning 
the American Institute of Architect’s 
Architectural Firm Award. 


Mr. Stubbins is a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, an 
Associate Member of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, an Academician 
of the National Academy of Design and 
was recently honored with an Award of 
Merit from the Institute of Southern 
Affairs and the Southern Academy of 
Letters, Arts and Sciences. 


Over the years the firm’s practice has 
included a wide range of prototype 
building designs, for new and innovative 
structures, with emphasis on quality of 
design solutions, environmental compat- 
ibility and cost. 


From a beginning in residential and 
educational architecture in the New 
England region—notable chiefly for its 
pioneering use of the open plan, metic- 
ulous detailing and concern for environ- 
mental integrity—the firm’s range and 
reputation became international with the 
completion of the American Legation 
in Tangier and the design for the cele- 
brated Berlin Congress Hall. 


More recent buildings include the 
Philadelphia Veterans Stadium and sig- 
nificant campus work at Princeton, the 
University of California, the University 
of Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege—and at Harvard, the Loeb Drama 
Center, the Countway Library of Medi- 
cine, and the Nathan M. Pusey Library. 
Major multi-use HSA-designed projects 
are now under development for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, the First 
National City Bank of New York and 
for downtown Atlanta. 


Hugh Stubbins and Associates is not 
a stranger to the RIT campus, nor to 
the special needs of the handicapped. 
The firm designed the College of Fine 
and Applied Arts and the College of 
Graphic Arts and Photography for the 
1300-acre RIT campus. In New York 
City, the firm designed the recently 
opened Teachers College Research and 
Demonstration Center which houses one 
of the most advanced environments for 
studying, testing and evaluating the ed- 
ucation of all handicapped children. 


The design of the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, the first large- 
scale endeavor to provide postsecondary 
education for the deaf within a “hear- 
ing” college environment, reflects the 
firm’s pioneering approach. 


The work of Hugh Stubbins and As- 
sociates, Inc., has been widely published 
both in the United States and abroad 
and honored with over 36 national de- 
sign awards from such organizations as 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
United States Office of Education, the 
American Library Association; the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction; 
Progressive Architecture and Architec- 
tural Record. 


Typists And Recorders Needed 
For Vif World Congress, 1975 


If you like the prospect of aiding the 
Congress, this will be on a voluntary 
basis. There may be some fringe bene- 
fits, but your reward will be the satis- 
faction of a job well done. 


Contact Nancy Kensicki, chairperson 
of reporting at TTY 301-350-0528 nights 
or write her at Gallaudet College, Box 
80, 7th and Florida Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 20002. 
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The following excerpt appeared in the Congressional Record of Monday, 


September 30, 1974: 


Senate 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF TO BE DEDICATED 
ON SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1974— 
SENATOR RANDOLPH EXPLAINS 
VALUABLE WORK BEING CARRIED 
FORWARD 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
dedication of the new National Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf will occur on 
October 5, 1974. It is appropriate to 
bring to the attention of this body the 
completion of the new building complex 
on the campus at the Rochester Institute 
of Technology in upstate New York. 


Those of us who share sponsorship of 
the bill introduced on April 1, 1965, have 
personal satisfaction in noting that the 
legislation has come to fruition. We are 
delighted that Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
wife of the former President of the 
United States, will be the speaker at the 
dedication ceremonies. It was President 
Johnson who signed the law that created 
the Institute. 


I am gratified that President Paul 
Miller, of Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, the sponsoring institution, and 
formerly of West Virginia University, 
will be working with Dr. Robert Frisina, 
Director of the National Technical In- 
stitute for the Deaf. They will labor to 
carry forward the provisions of the law 
that established this unique technical 
and vocational program. 


I share with my colleagues an over- 
view of the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf. Congress, in an attempt 
to update prospects for deaf employment 
in the United States, established the In- 
stitute for the Deaf in 1965. It was the 
first major assault on deaf employment 
which historically had been character- 
ized by underemployment and unemploy- 
ment. 


The postsecondary program was 
placed on the upstate New York campus 
of Rochester Institute of Technology, a 
college that had a long history of success 
in technical education. As the only na- 
tional postsecondary technical and voca- 
tional program, NTID also represents an 
attempt to educate a large number of 
deaf students on the same college cam- 
pus with hearing students. 


Since NTID opened its doors in 1968, 
it has sent some 300 deaf graduates to 
productive technical jobs in 31 States. 
“Our mission is to provide deaf students 
with the technical, personal, social, and 
communication skills needed to compete 
in the hearing world of work,” said Dr. 
Robert Frisina, director of NTID. 


The enrollment of deaf students has 
grown from 70 in 1968 to 450 students in 
1974. With completion of a new $27.5 
million complex this past summer, en- 
rollment will expand to 750 deaf stu- 
dents, representing every State in the 
Nation. 
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NTID offers special training leading 
to certificates, diplomas end associate de- 
grees in business technologies — office 
practice and procedures, data processing, 
accounting—visual communications, tech- 
nologies—applied photography, printing 
technology, applied art — engineering 
technologies — architectural technology 
civil technology, electromechanical tech- 
nology—and technical science—medical 
lab technician, medical record technician 
—and baccalaureate degrees through 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 


Advisory committees, comprised pri- 
marily of representatives from business 
and industry, help keep NTID programs 
in concert with the needs of industry. 
“Many NTID staff members come from 
industry and bring a wealth of practical 
experience,” Dr. Frisina states. 


The educational programs are estab- 
lished at the certificate, diploma and as- 
sociate degree level to allow multiple 
exit points to direct employment. “We 
place our emphasis on the student,” said 
Dr. Jack Clareq, assistant dean for tech- 
nical education. “We attempt to mold 
our training programs to the needs of 
the particular student, more than con- 
ventional educational goals which cater 
to the average student.” 


For the deaf student who has an in- 
terest and qualifies, all of the other eight 
colleges within Rochester Institute of 
Technology are accessible through cross- 
registration. Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology has_ internationally renowned 
programs in its College of Graphic Arts 
and Photography and College of Fine 
and Applied Arts. 


Unlike the conventional educational 
programs, extensive support services of 
interpreting, tutoring and _ notetaking 
help deaf students succeed. In addition, 
there are preparatory programs in En- 
glish, math and science that help deaf 
students overcome the educational lags 
caused by deafness. Since NTID also is 
accountable for placing its graduates on 
jobs, it has an extensive job placement 
program. 


Dr. Frisina said: 


Unlike most colleges and universi- 
ties, NTID cannot afford to leave 
employment to chance, but our place- 
ment will only be as good as our 
preparation. Job history of the deaf 
and other disadvantaged groups as- 
serts that anything short of a com- 
prehensive program will not succeed. 


NTID has a highly individualized job 
placement program. It means matching 
the right student to the right job based 
on his or her personal skills. The office 
of occupational liaison and research de- 
velops a detailed skills profile on each 
student prior to graduation. 


NTID employment specialists then 
work closely with the employer in the 
initial stages of employment and main- 
tain a liaison with the company there- 
after. 


Dr. Frisina states: 


Since our students come from vir- 
tually every State, our placement 
contacts are both broad and com- 
plex. We feel we have a valuable 
resource in our skilled deaf stu- 
dents, but business and industry 
must make a personal commitment 
to hire our graduates. Someone must 
open the door. 


Mr. President, the doors of industry 
are being opened. Of the 193 graduates 
through 1973, 96 percent seeking jobs 
were employed, and 94 percent of those 
were hired in their area of training and 
paid at a level commensurate with their 
skills. Ms. Buller, who graduated from 
the medical record technician program, 
is the first known deaf person to pass 
the national art accreditation examina- 
tion. Ann Daltry, who graduated from 
the medical lab technician program, is 
employed at the Manatee Memorial Hos- 
pital in Bradenton, Fla., and is the first 
deaf person to pass a State medical lab- 
oratory technician examination. Other 
NTID graduates are on the tax rolls as 
draftsmen, engineers, accountants, and 
photographic and printing technicians. 


We congratulate President Miller, Dr. 
Frisina, and his staff on an excellent be- 
ginning. It is our hope that National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf will be- 
come a model of excellence in technical 
and vocational training and opportunity 
for deaf Americans. 


Dr. Robert Frisina (left) and Congressman Hugh 
L. Carey of New York, who is now the governor- 
elect of New York, confer prior fo the dedication 
ceremony, The painting, which says “I Love You” 
in sign language, was painted by an RIT professor 
and presented to NTID during the dedication festi- 
vities. 
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NITD Proves The Deaf Can Succeed In Hearing World Of Work 


Richard McElwain is employed as an 
electrical engineer with Xerox Corpora- 
tion in Dallas, Tex., and expects “up- 
ward mobility.” 


Jeanne Buller is a medical record 
technician with a large hospital in Los 
Angeles, and came to her job with “su- 
perb training,’ according to her super- 
visor. 


Gerald Gamlin, technical photo fin- 
isher with Polaroid Corporation’s Copy 
Service Department, likes the benefits 
he gets from working for a large com- 
pany. 


Janice Bonehill, an architectural 
draftswoman with consulting engineers 
Barnard and Maybeck in Scottsville, 
N.Y., feels she is capable of competing 
with any male counterpart. 


All four are recent college graduates 
and have one thing in common—they’re 
deaf. They, along with 300 other deaf 
young people, are demonstrating that 
deaf people can successfully work side 
by side with the hearing in technical 
areas if given the proper training. 


Congress, in an attempt to update 
prospects for deaf employment in the 
United States, established the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf in 1965. 
It was the first major assult on deaf 
employment which historically had been 
characterized by underemployment and 
unemployment. 


The postsecondary program was 
placed on the Upstate N.Y. campus of 
Rochester Institute of Technology, a col- 
lege that had a long history of success 
in technical education. As the only na- 
tional postsecondary technical program, 
NTID also represents the first attempt 
to educate a large number of deaf stu- 
dents on the same college campus as the 
hearing. 


Since NTID opened its doors in 1968, 
it has sent some 300 deaf graduates to 
productive technical jobs in 31 states. 


“Our mission is to provide deaf stu- 
dents with the technical, personal, social, 
and communication skills needed to com- 
pete in the hearing world of work,” says 
Dr. Robert Frisina, director of NTID. 


The deaf Institute’s enrollment of 
students from nearly every state has 
grown from 70 in 1968 to 450 students 
in 1974. With completion of a new $27.5- 
million complex this summer, enroll- 
ment will expand to 750 deaf students, 
representing every state in the nation. 


NTID offers baccalaureate degrees 
through RIT, and special training lead- 
ing to certificates, diplomas and associ- 
ate degrees in Business Technologies 
(office practice and procedures, data 
processing, accounting); Visual Com- 
munications Technologies (applied photo- 
graphy, printing technology, applied art); 
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Engineering Technologies (architectural 
technology, civil technology, — electro- 
mechanical technology); and Technical 
Science (medical lab technician, medical 
record technician). 


“Each program has been initiated be- 
cause of its long-range career potential,” 
says Dr. William E. Castle, NTID dean. 


One example is a new optical finish- 
ing program, which was developed 
through Bausch and Lomb Co. of Roch- 
ester. “Industry forecasted the need for 
well-trained technicians to produce fin- 
ished prescription eyewear,” Dean Castle 
adds. 


Advisory committees, comprised pri- 
marily of representatives from business 
and industry, help keep NTID programs 
in concert with the needs of industry. 


“Many NTID staff members come 
from industry and bring a wealth of 
practical experience,” Dean Castle states. 


The educational programs are estab- 
lished at the certificate, diploma and as- 
sociate degree level to allow multiple 
exit points to direct employment. 


“We place our emphasis on the stu- 
dent,” says Dr. Jack Clareq, assistant 
dean for Technical Education. “We at- 
tempt to mold our training programs to 
the needs of the particular student, more 
than conventional educational goals 
which cater to the average student.” 


For the deaf student who has an 
interest and qualifies, all of the other 
eight colleges within RIT are accessible 
through cross-registration. RIT has in- 
ternationally renowned programs in its 
College of Graphic Arts and Photog- 
raphy and College of Fine and Applied 
Arts. 


Unlike the conventional educational 
programs, extensive support services of 
interpreting, tutoring and _ notetaking 
help deaf students succeed. In addition, 
there are preparatory programs in En- 
glish, math and science that help deaf 
students overcome the educational lags 
caused by deafness. 


Since NTID also is accountable for 
placing its graduates on jobs, it has an 
extensive job placement program. 


“Unlike most colleges and universi- 
ties, NTID cannot afford to leave em- 
ployment to chance,” Dr. Frisina says. 
“But our placement will only be as good 
as our preparation. Job history of the 
deaf and other disadvantaged groups as- 
serts that anything short of a compre- 
hensive program will not succeed.” 


NTID has a highly individualized job 
placement program. It means matching 
the right student to the right job based 
on his or her personal skills. The office 
of Occupational Liaison and Research 
develops a detailed skills profile on each 
student prior to graduation. 


NTID employment specialists then 
work closely with the employer in the 
initial stages of employment and main- 
tain a liaison with the company there- 
after. 


“Since our students come from virtu- 
ally every state, our placement contacts 
are both broad and complex,” Dr. Frisina 
states. ‘We feel we have a valuable 
resource in our skilled deaf students, 
but business and industry must make a 
personal commitment to hire our grad- 
uates. Someone must open the door.” 


To date, doors of industry are being 
opened. Of the 193 graduates through 
1973, 96 percent seeking jobs were em- 
ployed, and 94 percent of those were 
hired in their area of training and paid 
at a level commensurate with their 
skills. 


Ms. Buller, who graduated from the 
Medical Record Technician program, is 
the first known deaf person to pass the 
National Art Accreditation examination. 


Ann Daltry, who graduated from the 
Medical lab technician program, is em- 
ployed at the Manatee Memorial Hos- 
pital in Bradenton, Fla., and is the first 
deaf person to pass a state medical lab- 
oratory technician examination. Other 
NTID graduates are on the tax roles as 
draftsmen, engineers, accountants, and 
photographic and printing technicians. 


“Some companies we approach are 
a little negative until we convince them 
that our students have the training and 
skills to be productive on the job,” adds 
Vic Maguran, who directs NTID’s place- 
ment efforts. 


“We are attempting to reverse the 
history of deaf employment, and that’s 
exciting. But our individualized ap- 
proach will become tougher as our num- 
ber of graduates increases. We are so 
new, and there are so many things we 
have to do in such a short time that it’s 
like constructing a kite and flying it all 
at the same time. A bigger assist by 
industry would help.” 


—— 


AMERICAN 


SPIRIT OF ‘76 BICENTENNIAL 


Announcing 


Grand Lodge Communication 
MOST WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE; 


ANCIENT DELTA GUILD 
FREE & ACCEPTED MASONS 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
Welcome to Festivities; 
Business Sessions for Delta Masons only 


MAY 26-29, 1976 


Ramada Inn, 901 N. Fairfax St. 
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Classrooms And Halls Inside-out At NTID 


The old school—no school—was ever 
like this. 


Things seem to be turned inside-out 
in the new academic building at the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf. 


In the old days, some fun-loving ex- 
kids designed classrooms with high, put- 
tied windows that wore crooked, drab- 
green shades. Through these portals, 
your dreams—and attention—could fly. 


While wisdom was scrawled on a 
chalkboard, your imagination could 
climb the castles of clouds or marvel 
at the creepy crawly things parading up 
the window panes. 


In the old school halls, called cor- 
ridors by the faculty, it was different, 
darker, windowless. Dream or pass the 
time of day there, and you’d risk being 
trampled by a herd of sneakers and back- 
to-school Hush Puppies racing bells be- 
tween classes. 


But at the new NTID facilities things 
are reversed. Some campus graffiti tells 
the tale : 


“Hey diddle diddle 
the rooms are in the middle 
and the hallways have the view.” 


The dreamers have lost to the doers, 
or at least have been put in their place. 
And, according to the school faculty, it’s 
all for the sake of education. 


The pie-shaped classrooms resem- 
bling miniature auditoriums, are clustered 
in groups of four around compact audio- 
visual rooms. No windows, no open 
doors, not even the hint of outside sound 
or vibration penetrates these classrooms. 


All attention must be directed to the 
teacher, who uses an array of rear- 
screen and overhead projection, TV, 
computer consoles, audio devices and 
traditional blackboards. 


No clouds, no creepy crawly things, 
no wanton calls to freedom. Attention 
cannot escape. 


But outside, it’s a bright new story. 
The halls are called streets. And they 
had as much resemblance to the stuffy 
old corridors as Washington, D.C.’s 
Pennsylvania Avenue has to a back alley. 


Here are the windows—walls of them 
—framing landscaped courtyards and 
panorama views of campus greens and 
open fields. Overhead are skylights filled 
with enough clouds and northern light 
for any painter. 


In these enclosed boulevards are 
trees, plants, shrubs, lounge furniture 
and display kiosks. Gone are the dark- 
ened walls, replaced by light paneling 
and brickwork. 


The whole idea is that the classroom 
is for concentration, and the halls are 
for leisure. After the student’s intensive 
concentration in classroom, where com- 
munication is done through the visual 
sense, he needs the relief of the hall. 
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Shown above is a typical NTID classroom with its innovative features designed for deaf students. 


School Bells See The Light At NTID 


The dingaling school bells and ban- 
shee buzzers that have long ruled the 
academic world have been replaced by 
a series of lights that flash, wink and 
glow at the new National Technical In- 
stitute for the Deaf facilities. Even that 
untimely instrument of torture — the 
alarm clock —can be replaced by the 
lightning flash of a strobe light the size 
of an apple. 


The series of lights, mounted on small 
panels in classrooms, labs, meeting halls 
and dorms, serve as an emergency warn- 
ing and signaling system for the college’s 
deaf students, who depend on light 
rather than sound in every aspect of 
their lives. 


In the college’s windowless class- 
rooms and other instructional areas, one 
white strobe light (sort of a large ver- 
sion of a camera flashcube) and two 
smaller red lights are mounted high on 
the front walls. 


In an emergency, such as a fire, the 
white strobe flashes on and off while the 
red lights hold a constant glow. 


The strobe light can also be used by 
teachers to gain the wandering attention 
of students who can’t hear voice com- 
mands. By pressing a button, the strobe 
bounces a_ split-second flash of light 
through the room. 


It works—probably better than the 
traditional foot-stomping and desk-pound- 
ing that have been used by teachers of 
the deaf for years. Sit anywhere in the 
well-lighted room, turn your back to the 
light, and close your eyes tightly. 

You'll see the light. 


And sooner or later, it will dawn on 
some Joe Cool of the campus to dub it 


“Flash Gordon,” or paraphrase John 
Donne with “Send not to ask for whom 
the light glows, it glows for thee.” 


In student dormitory rooms, the light 
panels serve more functions. The flash- 
ing white and glowing red lights signal 
an emergency. Or the white strobe can 
be used to awaken a log. 


Room doorbells trigger a green light. 
And a soft amber light can be turned on 
to indicate a message or impatient date 
awaits the student. 


The lighting system is one of num- 
erous unique features designed for the 
school where more than 750 deaf stu- 
dents will study for technical careers. 
The system was developed by the Zep- 
con Company of Rochester. 
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Citibank Funds Captioning Studies 


The Deafness Center has received a 
grant from the First National City Bank of 
New York to help develop a set of stan- 
dards for captioning television programs. 
The research will be carried out by the 
Deafness Center’s Visual Communication 
Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Alan 
Stewart. 


At present time, no one knows what 
type of captioning is best for deaf viewers. 
Among the questions which need to be 
answered are what size the individual let- 
ters should be, where on the screen the 
captions should be placed, and how many 
words each caption should contain. An- 


Dr. Jerome D. Schein (left) accepts Citibank’s grant from Mr. 
Administrator of the Employee Advisory Service. 3 
search for the Deafness Center, will perform the captioning studies. 


other important aspect of the study will 
be to determine how long each caption 
needs to remain on the screen to be read 
and understood by deaf viewers. 


The research grant is further demon- 
stration of Citibank’s interest in helping 
deaf people. At the urging of Mr. Richard 
Russo, Administrator of Citibank’s Em- 
ploye Advisory Service, Deafness Center 
staff have been contracted to provide coun- 
seling and instructional services to the 


Deaf Census Report Published By NAD 


The National Census of the Deaf Popu- 
lation (NCDP), the first nationwide count 
of deaf people in more than 40 years, has 
been completed. 


The title of the 350-page report is The 
Deaf Population of the United States. The 
NCDP was a cooperative effort in the full 
sense of the word, with virtually every 
organization interested in deaf people con- 
tributing. It was conducted by Dr. Jerome 
D. Schein, Director of the Deafness Center, 
under a grant to the National Association 
of the Deaf. Dr. Schein initiated the grant 
in 1968, as chairman of NAD’s Research 
and Development Committee—a post he 
has held since 1965. 


The final report of the five-year project 
was written by Dr. Schein and Mr. Marcus 
T. Delk, Jr. It presents a number of find- 
ings important to deaf people and to pro- 
fessionals in education and rehabilitation. 


First, the deaf population is almost dou- 
ble what previous estimates had suggest- 
ed. There are 410,522 people in the United 
States who cannot hear and understand 
speech and who lost that ability prior to 
19 years of age. Schein and Delk have 
coined the term ‘‘prevocationally deaf’’ to 
describe this population and to distinguish 
it from those whose deafness occurred at 
other ages. These deaf citizens are among 
the 13.6 million people who have a hearing 
impairment. When age at onset of deaf- 
ness is not considered, the estimated num- 
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ber of deaf persons is 1.7 million. These 
new figures emphasize the importance of 
hearing impairment. In the United States, 
it is the greatest chronic physical dis- 
ability. 


A second important finding of the NCPD 
is that the deaf population is not distribut- 
ed evenly throughout the country. Deaf- 
ness is more prevalent in urban than in 
rural areas, and in the North Central re- 
gion than in the Northeast, South and 
West. The finding that deafness is not 
evenly distributed means caution should 
be exercised in applying to states or local 
areas the 2 per 1,000 prevalence figure, 
which applies nationally. 


A third finding, one which is especially 
important to professionals in education and 
rehabilitation, is that there are approxi- 
mately as many deaf people in the birth 
to-17 age range as in the 17-to-44 age 
range. What this means is that there will 
be a great increase in the demand by deaf 
people for social, educational and rehabili- 
tation services in the next 10 years. 


The Deaf Population of the United States 
is now available from the NAD. Included 
is comprehensive information on the hear- 
ing status, family background, education, 
employment, income, health problems, re- 
sidence and mortality. Copies may be or- 
dered from the NAD; $11.50 in hardcover 
or $7.50 in paperback. All profits from 
sales of the census report go to.NAD. 


Richard Russo (center), 
Dr. Alan Stewart (right), Director of Re- 


bank’s deaf employes for the past two 
years. About 30 deaf employes completed 
courses in sign language and remedial 
English conducted by the Deafness Center 
this year as part of the Bank’s Student 
Aid Plan. 


The funds given by Citibank will be used 
to purchase needed testing equipment for 
the caption experiments and will signifi- 
cantly advance the Visual Communication 
Laboratory’s work. 


National Interpreter Training 
Consortium Formed 


Despite an extensive program of certi- 
fication by the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf (RID), the shortage of qualified 
interpreters remains severe. To meet the 
need for more and better interpreters, five 
institutions—California State University at 
Northridge, Gallaudet College, St. Paul 
Technical-Vocational Institute and the Uni- 
versities of Arizona and Tennessee—have 
joined with the Deafness Center to form 
the National Interpreter Training Consort- 
ium (NITC). 


The first objective of the NITC, which 
is supported by a grant from the Rehabili- 
tation Services Administration, is to in- 
crease the number of qualified interpre- 
ters. This objective will be accomplished 
in two steps. During the first six months, 
300 uncertified interpreters will receive 
training to upgrade their skills. In suc- 
ceeding years, while efforts at upgrading 
continue, the NITC will recruit and train 
people who have had no previous experi- 
ence to become interpreters. 


A second objective is to prepare inter- 
preters for low-verbal deaf persons. This 
group presents the greatest communica- 
tion challenge. Even experienced inter- 
preters may have difficulty with deaf per- 
scns who present little or no formal educa- 
tion, or who come from non-English back- 
grounds. Such persons require interpre- 
ter specialists. 
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A third objective of the NITC is to as- 
sist state Vocational Rehabilitation agen- 
cies implement the individualized written 
rehabilitation program required by the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973. Joint develop- 
ment of the rehabilitation plan requires 
good communication between the deaf 
client and his counselor. In many cases, 
the planning sessions will require inter- 
preting because many VR counselors can- 
not communicate adequately with deaf 
clients. 


Finally, the NITC will endeavor to 
meet the long-term needs of deaf people 
for interpreter services by establishing at 
least one training facility in each state. 
These training facilities will assure the 
continuation of interpreter training after 
the NITC dissolves. 


Cooperation with RID, NAD and PRWAD 
is underway to ensure that the deaf popu- 
lation is adequately prepared to take max- 
imum advantage of available interpreter 
services. By coordinating interpreter 
training, the NITC not only hopes: to pro- 
vide more interpreters but also to provide 
them when and where they are needed. 
Coordination will mean uniform excellence 
in interpreting and proper distribution of 
interpreters. 


Want to know who represents the NITC 
in your area? Write to us at the Deaf- 
ness Center, and we will send you the ap- 
propriate information. 


Signs For Deaf-Blind Students 


A 140-minute color film called, “‘Modified 
Manual Communication for Deaf-Blind 
Children,’ has been produced by the Deaf- 
ness Center in cooperation with the Mid- 
Atlantic, North and Caribbean Region 
Services to Deaf-Blind Children, New York 
Institute for Education of the Blind. Mr. 
Khogendra Das, coordinator of services for 
deaf-blind children, initiated the project 
and provided funds for the filming. 


The film depicts 485 signs modified to be 
intelligible to deaf children whose vision 
is severely impaired but still functional. 
A manual which describes each sign and 
provides practical sentences has been pre- 
pared to accompany the film. The film 
is intended for use by teachers and par- 
ents of deaf-blind children. 


Many deaf-blind children have enough 
vision to be able to distinguish signs, if 
they are large enough. Signs are changed 
only to make them more visible to those 
with limited — sight. For example, 
“‘smooth”’ is signed by stroking the inside 
of the arm with the opposite hand. The 
standard sign for it could not be discerned 
by the visually impaired children. 


The project was directed by Carol Tipton 
and Martin Sternberg, of the Deafness 
Center staff. They were assisted by teach- 


ers from the New York Institute and by 
fellow Deafness Center staffers, George 
Johnston and Lily Corbett. The entire 
series of signs, modified and standard, 
was tested with deaf-blind students. Their 
enthusiastic grasp of sign language led 
to the film’s development. 


The film will be available to all inter- 
ested programs throughout the United 
States. 
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By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


Said a well-meaning woman after her 
first conversation with a lip-reading deaf 
girl: “When she looks at me she can 
hear me, but when her back is turned 
to me she can’t hear me.” WAD Pilot 


Eating dulls your hearing, according 
to one physician. 

This may be nature’s way of protect- 
ing us from after-dinner speakers. 


The following was taken from Lenny 
Warshawsky’s Spotlight who quotes in 
turn gleaned it from “Vibrations” mag- 
azine of Flint, Mich.: 

A deaf man was on a return flight 
home. As usual, at the start of the 
flight the stewardess brought drinks. 
The man ordered one and in signs said 
“Thank you” to the stewardess. Later 
she brought his meal. Again he signed 
“Thank you.” Soon after the stewardess 
brought him coffee and cookies. “Thank 
you” he signed. This continued for the 
bulk of the flight. When the plane 
landed and the passengers were leaving, 
the stewardess motioned the man aside. 
“You were blowing kisses to me the 
whole trip. Now that we have landed, 
what do you propose to do about it?” 


Gerald (Bummy) Burstein handed me 
this one: 

HAVE YOU HEARD THIS ONE? 

He: Anna and Sam are an ideal hap- 
pily married couple. 

She: How’s that? 

He: He snores all night, but she is 
deaf. : es a 

This one too from Bummy Burstein: 

The boss: How is it that every time 
I come into this office I see you doing 
nothing except standing by the window 
and looking out of it? 

The blonde clerk: That is because of 
my ears. 

The boss: What have your ears got 
to do with it? 

The blonde clerk: Well, you see sir, 
I am deaf, and do not hear you coming. 

—Both this piece and the one above 
it came out of “Demama’” (Equivalent to 
“Deaf American,’”) Israeli magazine. 

Mario Leonardi, Waterbury, Conn., 
sent me a puzzler. A cartoon, taken from 
the Family Food Garden, Grass Valley, 
Calif., showing a woman chiding a 
stunted, potted plant for not growing 
up like three others beside it. They 
were tall and fully foliaged while the 
little plant cowered itself into the pot. 
The woman was addressing the midget 
plant, ‘““What’s the matter, are you deaf?” 
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(I did not understand this one so 
asked a neighbor, Mrs. Marguerite Mac 
Morris, and Miss Lucy Lewis, teacher at 
the CSDR. They tell of people who 
water plants, feed them, caress them, 
talk to them and help them to grow. 
So this explains the puzzle.) 


Have a laugh on this with me: A 
short letter from Ken Murphy: A friend 
gave me some cookies of which she was 
very fond. They were smothered with 
sesame seed all around them and were 
delicious, too. 

Another friend called by and helped 
with a sampling. Then asked now many 
I had eaten and replied, “After eating 
so much of that sesame seed, your voice 
has improved. You may sing like a bird.” 

Next day, I narrated the above to my 
“hearing ear,” a close relative and con- 
fidante and was told, “By some coinci- 
dence, it is possible that your voice has 
improved. It is also possible that you 
may sound like a bird. I mean, like an 
old rooster crowing at six o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Bd ke * 
HOW DID IT BEGIN?” 

In Minnesota the deaf have a hand 
sign taken from a history book picture 
showing Columbus going by and one man 
indicating by signs to another that Co- 
lumbus was “tetched in the head,” 
erack-brained, crazy for thinking the 
earth was round. The sign is made by 
touching the temple of the head with 
two fingers of the hand. Now we have 
come to use the sign in lines like “I’m 
crazy for hamburgers,’ “I’m crazy for 
you,” ete. 


Taken from Whipple and _ Borth’s 
“There Oughta Be a Law.” Sunday 
comics: 

Young receptionist: Poor Cardley! 

Ms. Grindstone: Oh? What’s he done 
now? 

Y.R.: Nothing for a change . 

Ms. G.: That’s a change? 

Y.R.: Don’t pick on him. Gee... 
he’s having enough trouble with his 
hearing... 

Ms. G.: I didn’t know . 
the matter? 

Y.R.: He can’t seem to hear anything 
with his left ear . . . Even with a hear- 
ing aid plugged in it. 

Ms. G.: (Accosting Cardley in his cu- 
bicular office) Psst, what’s the score? 

Cardley: Tied up, 6 to 6 bottom of the 
eighth ... 

Y.R.: (going up to Ms. G.): You 
mean? .. 

Ms. G.: Just a recurring infection of 
playoffitis brought on by close contam- 
ination with a pocket radio... 

% * * 


. what’s 


Thanks to the one who sent me a 
clipping containing the following, and 
my apologies for losing his identity: 

Dear Ann Landers: I was amazed to 
read you remarks chastising the person 
who used the expression “deaf and 
dumb!” You suggested instead “deaf 
and mute.” 

This is to tell you we don’t care 
much for “deaf and mute” either. Ac- 
tually, very few deaf people are mute. 
Some of us speak with difficulty and are 
not understood, but about 99 44/100ths 
of the deaf people can (and do) say 
“ouch” when they are pinched. So please 
tell your readers that we may be deaf, 
sometimes silent, often quiet, but prac- 
tically never mute.—F. S. (National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, Silver Spring. 
Md.) 

Dear F.S.: Now I’m saying “ouch” 
and I offer my humble apologies. One 
thing is certain. Deaf people might not 
hear, but they certainly do read and boy, 
they do write! 

R. O. Wright sent me a clipping taken 
from Allen Spraggett’s column, The Un- 
explained, printed in the Oakland Trib- 
une. The article in question was headed, 
“Did ESP Save Her From Tidal Wave?” 

On Wednesday, May 25, 1960, tidal 
wave warnings sounded across the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Mrs. Emmet G. North was home 
when the alarm came. Her home was in 
the threatened area. But Mrs. North 
was unable to seek safety because she 
was confined to a wheelchair. 

Her husband was out of town on busi- 
ness. Mrs. North tried to get help by 
phone but the storm had blown down the 
lines. She was trapped while somewhere 
out there the tidal wave was rolling re- 
lentlessly toward her. 

In her plight, the woman tried to 
send a mental call for help. She at- 
tempted to reach someone, anyone, who 
could help her. 

“I’m trapped. I need help,” she sent 
out in her thoughts. Meanwhile a visitor 
from Idaho, 70-year-old Thomas Powers, 
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drove past the North house. He was 
looking for the house of friends who 
lived in the neighborhood but had lost 
his way. He had no idea there was a 
tidal wave alert, in spite of the radio 
report, because he was deaf. 

But something led Mr. Powers to 
stop the car a half-a-block past the North 
home. He sat for a moment with the 
motor idling, then slowly backed up. He 
stopped in front of the North home. 
Something seemed to prod him to go into 
that house. 

He laughed at himself and was about 
to drive away when the feeling grew 
stronger. Powers shut off his car’s motor 
and got out. Feeling slightly sheepish he 
walked to the door of the house and knock- 
ed. 

Immediately, Mrs. North called for 
help from within. Powers, of course, 
couldn’t hear her. But something prod- 
ded him to try the door, to open it and 
go into the house. 

He found Mrs. North, obviously in a 
state of panic. In spite of his deafness 
he grasped immediately the peril they 
were both in. He assisted the woman to 
his car and drove away. 

Fifteen minutes later the tidal wave 
pounded in and swamped that neigh- 
borhood. 

Whence came the impulse that prod- 
ded Thomas Powers into acting as he 
did? 

Was it mere coincidence? 

Or ESP? 

This from Clarice M. Petrick, Mis- 
soula, Mont. who has the Missoulian 
columnist’s permission to use it: 

THE HOT DOG MAN 

There was a man who lived by the 
side of the road and sold hot dogs. He 
was hard of hearing so he had no radio. 
Had trouble with his eyes so he read no 
newspaper. 

He put up signs on the highway tell- 
ing how good they were. He stood on 
the side of the road and cried, “Buy a 
hot dog, Mister?” and people bought. 
He increased his meat and bun orders. 
He bought a bigger stove to take care 
of his trade. He finally got his son 
home from college to help him out. But 
then something happened. 

His son said, “Father, haven’t you 
been listening to the radio? Haven't 
you been reading the paper? There’s a 
big depression. The European situation 
is terrible. The domestic situation is 
worse.” 

Whereupon the father thought. “Well, 
my son’s been to college. He reads the 
papers and he listens to the radio, and 
he ought to know.” 

So the father cut down on his meat 
and bun orders, took down his adver- 
tising signs and no longer bothered to 
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stand out on the highway to sell his 
hot dogs. And his hot dog sales fell al- 
most overnight. 

“You're right son,” the father said to 
the boy. “We certainly are in the middle 
of a great depression.” 

—Joel D. Olinghouse 


The material to follow comes from 
the collection of Harry Belsky, Jackson 
Heights, N.Y. 

A bright little child one day noticed 
his father conversing with a deaf mute 
with a slate and a pencil and said, ‘“‘Papa, 
why does this man laugh and not talk?” 
“He can’t speak,’ replied the father, 
“but he can laugh.” The smart child 
with an independent spirit replied, “Oh, 
papa, if he could laugh, he could talk.” 
Any deaf mute who cannot speak, can- 
not laugh. Each mute, who can laugh, 
can talk too.” Such is the idea of many 
a child. Little children have funny ideas 
of deaf mutes they come in contact with, 
on another occasion a pretty little girl, 
not yet three years of age, spoke to the 
deaf mute in question, but finding him 
taciturn sympathetically said, ‘Poor 
man, it is a pity that you have no teeth 
(although he has a full set in front). 
If you have got teeth you could talk. 
Any person who cannot speak has no 
teeth.’—DMJ (1884) 


A DEAF MAN’S WONDER 

A deaf man got out of the tram car 
on the other line of rails. ‘Look out 
there’s a car coming,” said the conduc- 
tor. “What” said the deaf man. ‘“‘There’s 
a car coming.” “What?” The car caught 
and knocked down the deaf man, and as 
he picked himself up, he said, “I wonder 
what the fool kept me there talking 
about.”—-DMJ (1896) 


* % 


“The silent watches of the night,” 
must be those that we forgot to wind 
up.—Puck, DMJ (1896) 
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“You are the greatest inventor in the 
world,” exclaimed a newspaper man to 
Alexander Graham Bell. “I’ve never 
been a reporter.”—Toaster’s Handbook. 

* % * 

A physician declares that people who 
use rocking chairs the most become deaf 
the soonest and the rocking also hurts 
the eyes and makes people nearsighted. 

—California News. (1896) 
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INSPIRED BY HELEN KELLER 


Stallard Edwards of Terre Haute, Ind. 
a coal miner, with a leg just amputated, 
was wishing he would die when he was 
told the story of Helen Keller who was 
then in the city. He said, “Well if that 
deaf mute and blind girl can do so much 
for herself and others you can bet I'll 
find a way to get along. Miss Keller 
when told of the incident, wrote on the 
typewriter, ‘“To the man in the hospital 
who must begin life over again heavily 
handicapped. Your friend, Helen Kel- 
ler.” She enclosed a twenty-dollar bill. 
—Wisconsin Times (1913) 
Luther Taylor, the famous deaf base- 
ball pitcher, carries manual alphabet 
cards and gives them to recruits and 
others who have not mastered the lan- 
guage. All the Giants can talk the sign 
language and sometimes in dining rooms 
and hotels Taylor will talk to two or 
three of the players, and persons seated 
nearby look on, but are unable to tell 
which man is the mute. 
—Missouri Record (1905) 
Have the potatoes any eyes? 
Now the pupils must be more careful 


than ever because potatoes have eyes! 
—Buff and Blue, California News (1917) 


% 


AN HONEST BEGGER 

A benevolent lady investigated the 
wants of some professional beggars the 
other day. ‘Where is the blind man?” 
she asked of a little girl she met at the 
door of a tenement house. ‘“He’s readin’ 
der paper, mum.” ‘Ah! and where’s the 
deaf man?” ‘“He’s out talkin’ politics 
with the butcher, mum.” ‘And what 
has become of the paralytic?” ‘“He’s 
abed, mum.” “Well, that’s strange. He 
ought to be running a race,” replied the 
lady sarcastically, ‘“‘he is the only honest 
beggar in the building. Why is he in 
bed?” ‘Because he’s dead, mum.” 

—Arkansas Traveler, Wisconsin Times 
(1885) 


Why is an undutiful son like one 
born deaf? 
Your voice is lost on him. 
—Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. (1860) 


DANGEROUS LANGUAGE 

“TI saw the funniest accident on the 

street yesterday,’ said Superior Judge 

Hunt. “A deaf mute was telling another 

mute a funny story with his hands, and 

his friend laughed so hard he broke 
three of his fingers.” 

—San Francisco Post 


Advertising and inquiries about adver- 
tising should be sent to the NAD Home 
Office, 810 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md., 20910, or to the Editor, 5125 Rad- 
nor Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 
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DID NOT LIKE SERMONS 


A gentleman who was fond of music 
but disliked sermons stopped in front 
of a church to hear the organ. But as 
he could not hear it distinctly, he went 
in and sat down. Pretty soon the min- 
ister called for prayer so the musician 
put his fingers in his ears so that he 
could not hear the prayer. A fly alighted 
on his nose and the musician shook his 
head again and again, but he could not 
get the fly off without taking his fingers 
out of his ears. Finally he grew very 
angry, and smashed the fly on his nose, 
but the words of the prayer reached his 
ears as soon as he drew his fingers after 
this, the musician became a Christian 
and went to church every Sunday. A 
fly was the means of converting him. 


—The Weekly News, Californian News 


BS 


A REBUKE 


A minister who neglected his pas- 
torial duties was reminded of his de- 
linquency by a sharp rebuke. A poor 
old deaf man resided in Fife and was 
visited by the new minister shortly after 
his coming to the pulpit. The minister 
said he would often call and see him, 
but time went on and he did not visit 
him until two years after, when happen- 
ing to go through the street where the 
deaf man was living, he saw his wife at 
the door and could therefore do no other 
than inquire for her husband. ‘Well, 
Margaret, how is Tammas?” ‘None the 
better o’ ye,” was the curt reply. ‘How! 
how, Margaret,” inquired the minister. 
“Oh, ye promised two years syne to ca 
and pray once a forenight wi him and 
has ne’er darkened the door sin’ syne.” 
“Weel, weel, Margaret, don’t be so short. 
I thought it was not very necessary to 
call and pray with Tammas for he is sae 
deaf he cannot hear me.” “But, sir,” said 
the woman with a rising dignity of man- 
ner, “the Lord’s no deaf.” 


—Leisure Hours, WMJ (1881) 


Announcement: New Position 


MAURINE GOODRICH CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 


QUALIFICATIONS: Must have knowledge of im- 
plications of deafness, acceptance by the deaf, 
receptive and expressive communication — skills 
with deaf and hearing, experience in helping 
deaf persons handle problems and obtain serv- 

| ices, experience in promoting public awareness 
of deafness. Desirable: Professional experience 
with the deaf, administrative abilities, ability to 
recruit and coordinate volunteers, experience 
in establishing deaf adult education services, 
ability to write funding proposais. Degree(s) 
preferred, but not required. 


RESPONSIBILITIES: To plan and implement 
social and service programs, and operate new 
pet for the deaf, with direct services to deaf 
people. 


TITLE: Administrator. SALARY: Up to $14,000, 
Dependent on qualifications. 


Wah FOR APPLICATIONS: January 15, 
974, 


APPLY TO: Maurine Goodrich Center for the 
Deaf, Tarrant County Services for the Hearing 
Impaired, Incorporated, Regina Browning, Cor- 
responding Secretary, 3445 Avenue C, Ft. Worth, 
Texas 76105. 
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Yates Directs Virginia Council For The Deaf 


Fred P. Yates, who has served at the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind in Staunton for 22 years, became 
the first full-time executive secretary for 
the Virginia Council for the Deaf effec- 
tive July 1, 1974. While he was with 
VSDB he worked as a teacher, dean of 
students, editor of the Virginia Guide 
and for the past seven years as assistant 
principal in the Department of the Deaf. 

The Virginia Council for the Deaf is 
a 14-member state agency with offices 
in Richmond and was created two years 
ago by an act of the Virginia General 
Assembly. For the past year J. Rex 
Purvis served as part-time executive 
secretary and has returned to his full- 
time position as state supervisor for 
Services to the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing in the Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

The purpose of the Council is to act 
as a bureau of information to the deaf, 
to state agencies and institutions which 
provide services for the deaf, to local 
agencies of government and to other 
public or private community agencies 
and programs. It is the duty of the 
Council to help deaf people receive and 
benefit from services provided by the 
state, local or private agencies. 

In addition, the Council is to act as 
an advocate for the deaf through public 
awareness programs alerting the state 
and community as to the existence and 
needs of deaf citizens as well as work- 
ing with and through local community 
colleges and programs to develop needed 
lines of communication between the deaf 
and the community. 

The Council is to evaluate programs 
for the deaf but it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the Council has no powers 


Fred P. Yates 


of supervision over other agencies. 
Through mutual cooperation and through 
information received from the deaf in- 
dividuals or groups throughout the com- 
munity or state, an agency may better 
meet the needs and wants of deaf Vir- 
ginians. 

The Virginia Council for the Deaf is 
funded by the State of Virginia. During 
the 1973 fiscal year it operated on a 
$30,000 budget which was increased to 
$43,555 for the 1974-1975 fiscal year to 
allow for employment of a full-time ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The new location of the Council of- 
fice in Richmond is 4915 Radford Ave- 
nue, Room 207. Mr. Yates can be con- 
tacted by TTY or phone at 804-770-6084 
or 804-770-6487. 


Three New Community Service Centers Established 


The Office of Public Service Pro- 
grams at Gallaudet College has obtained 
a grant from the United States Office 
of Education to develop community serv- 
ice centers in Philadelphia, Pa., Char- 
lotte, N.C., and Richmond, Va. While the 
Office of Education received more than 
200 applications for such grants, only 
11 projects, including Gallaudet’s were 
funded. 


Building on the experience of Gal- 
laudet in administering the same type of 
project in the District of Columbia, the 
three new community service centers 
are assisting the hearing impaired in 
Philadelphia, Charlotte and Richmond 
in obtaining community services and ed- 
ucational opportunities. With the co-op- 
eration of three community colleges 
(The Community College of Philadel- 
phia, Central Piedmont Community Col- 
lege in Charlotte and J. Sargeant Rey- 
nolds Community College in Richmond), 
the new centers are working with and 
building on local ongoing efforts geared 
to the needs of the deaf. The project is 
educating the communities involved to 
their public responsibility to serve all 
citizens regardless of hearing impair- 
ment and resultant communication prob- 
lems. 


Among their programs aimed at cor- 
recting this situation, the new commu- 
nity service centers are providing special 
orientation to deafness workshops for 
public agency personnel including nurses 
doctors, policemen, welfare workers, 
family counselors and other social work- 
ers. Other programs are being made 
available in the areas of providing sign 
language interpreters in regular continu- 
ing education classes, informing deaf 
citizens of their local resources, assist- 
ing deaf citizens in developing their own 
leadership skills, determining priority 
service needs of the deaf and determin- 
ing which agencies are qualified to pro- 
vide the needed services. 

Each community service center, with 
one professional and one clerical worker 
in its office, is receiving direct assistance 
from Project Director Albert T. Pimentel 
at Gallaudet College. Pimentel, director 
of Public Service Programs at Gallaudet, 
is facilitating the distribution of special 
teaching packages on deafness, develop- 
ment of any special media needed and 
consultation on program development in 
Continuing and Community Education 
Services, and generally marshalling the 
extension resources on deafness at Gal- 
laudet College in support of the three 
community service centers. 
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RID EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Car] J. Kirchner, President 
Celia Warshawsky, Vice President 
John S. Shipman, Secretary 
Lucile N. Olson, Treasurer 


Deaf Awareness Happening 


Last month we told you what Deaf 
Awareness is all about. Now we can tell 
you some of the fantastic things that 
have been happening. 

. . . People are hearing the song “I 
Hear Your Hand” over “Top Forty” 
radio stations in Maine, Pennsylvania 
and Indiana. 

. . . Mary Jane Rhodes has been in- 
terviewed on radio. 

.. . Recipients of the Deaf Aware- 
ness packet in Oregon were the first to 
order additional materials. 

. . . Indiana School for the Deaf has 
ordered extra copies of the TV public 
service spot and the full-feature film. 

.. . Deaf Awareness materials and 
the TV spot have been requested in 
England, Canada and Germany. 

. .. Teachers, parents, deaf people 
and professionals are setting up booths 
at state fairs, schools, libraries, every- 
where! 

To encourage the sale of Deaf Aware- 
ness Year One materials, we are offering 
some free gifts for quantity sales. For 
example, you can earn a free set of “I 
Hear Your Hand” TV spots by turning 
in $270.00 from the sale of bumper 
stickers, decals and buttons. Other gifts 
are available for sending in $180.00 and 
$360.00. For further information write 
to the RID office. 


Overseas Visitor 


Gallaudet College, the RID and other 
organizations serving the deaf were 
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pleased to be able to work and visit with 
Ms. Britta Hansen, Assistant Director, 
Center for Total Communication in Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. She was in Wash- 
ington for a few weeks in October to 
learn about the study of sign language, 
training of interpreters and organiza- 
tions serving the deaf in the United 
States. 

American interpreters might be in- 
terested in what we found out about 
interpreting for deaf people in Denmark. 
Any deaf person in Denmark can obtain 
an interpreter paid by the government 
for any court case, any college course 
work and in the medical and social set- 
tings. The Center is working to expand 
the situations where interpreters are 
provided. Compensation for interpreters 
is about $10.00 per hour (Ms. Hansen 
compared the full-time interpreter sal- 
ary to that of a skilled carpenter). The 
Center is very interested in evaluation 
of interpreters in the U.S. and in train- 
ing of interpreters, so the RID and the 
National Interpreter Training Consor- 
tium will be corresponding with Ms. 
Hansen in the future. 

RID and the NITC 


Carl Kirchner attended a meeting of 
the Consortium in July and will work 
with them and provide RID support and 
assistance in the training of interpreters. 
Further information regarding the NITC, 
what is happening in your state, and the 
role of the RID in the NITC can be ob- 
tained by writing to the RID national 
office. 
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National Interpreter Training Consortium 
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Information Memorandum, August 1974: 


The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 points 
up the urgency of expanding the avail- 
ability of interpreters for deaf clients 
and improving their effectiveness. The 
individualized written rehabilitation pro- 
gram, required under Title I, Section 
101(a)(9) and detailed under Section 
102, underscores the primary role of 
interpreters. The joint development and 
annual review of the plan by client and 
counselor can not happen in the absence 
of clear client-counselor communication. 
Since most deaf clients are verbally 
limited and very few counselors are 
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fluent manually, liberal resort to ex- 
pert interpreters in individual plan de- 
velopment is essential to insure that 
deaf clients have equal protection of 
the law. 

Moreover, the focus of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 on the severely handi- 
capped, who include the deaf, reinforces 
the need to use interpreters for deaf vo- 
cational rehabilitation clients in service 
delivery situations in which good com- 
munication is required, e.g., diagnosis 
and evaluation, adjustment, vocational 
training, physical restoration and so on. 

Since one of the Rehabilitation Serv- 


Edna P. Adler, Member-at-Large 


ices Administration priorities is to in- 
crease the number and quality of inter- 
preters serving the deaf community, six 
educational institutions have formed the 
National Interpreter Training Consor- 
tium (NITC). Its purposes are, in co- 
operation with the Registry of Interpre- 
ters for the Deaf with its 1,700 members 
and 43 state chapters, to: 

1. Increase the number of qualified 
interpreters. 

2. Assist state vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies in improving their use of 
available interpreter resources and in 
developing new resources. 

3. Develop in each state at least one 
facility for training interpreters. 


Increasing the Number of Qualified 
Interpreters 


Recognizing the seriousness of the 
interpreter shortage, the first goal is to 
upgrade the skills of persons who are 
now acting as interpreters. In the first 
year workshops will be held for 300 in- 
terpreters who have not been certified 
by the RID. This short-term training 
will enable most of the participants to 
become qualified to serve deaf vocational 
rehabilitation clients. 

In succeeding years, while efforts at 
upgrading continue, a program will be- 
gin to recruit and train people who have 
had no previous experience as interpre- 
ters. This program is essential because 
even if all present interpreters were 
certified, a shortage would still exist. 
Preparation of new interpreters will fol- 
low a_ short-term, intensive training 
model previously tested under a grant 
from RSA. 

Another short-term training program 
will be directed toward the preparation 
of interpreters for low-verbal deaf per- 
sons. This client group presents the 
severest communication challenge. Even 
an experienced interpreter may have 
difficulty with deaf clients who have had 
little or no formal education or who 
come from non-English backgrounds. 
Such cases require interpreter special- 
ists. 

Assisting State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agencies 

The NITC will contact regional and 
state offices to determine the interpret- 
ing needs and resources in every area. 
It will be pleased to develop a training 
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plan for each state in cooperation with 
each state vocational rehabilitation 
agency. Also, NITC and the RID mem- 
bers will be available to assist the agen- 
cies in demonstrating the most effective 
ways of employing interpreter services. 
Preparation of Interpreter Trainers 

The NITC commits itself in collabora- 
tion with the RID to provide each state 
with at least one qualified teacher of 
interpreting. As with any foreign lan- 
guage, interpreting involves more than 
superb competence in English and sign 
languages. Interpreters must know how 
to deal with the host of factors contrib- 
uting to, or detracting from, understand- 
ing of both the deaf client and the VR 
counselors, instructors, ete., with whom 
he interacts. Persons who know Sign are 
not necessarily qualified to interpret. 
Therefore, the manual communication 
classes conducted by the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf and by various 
other groups should not be confused 
with interpreter training. Such manual 
communication training provides a valu- 
able input to rehabilitation, but it does 
not prepare interpreters. 

The NITC and the RID will jointly 
select at least one person in each state 
to become an interpreter trainer in the 
next five years. Some states will need 
more than one. In such cases, support 
will be sought from the state or region 
to provide training for the additional 
personnel. These trainers will then 
work in cooperation with NITC and the 
RID to continue the training and up- 
grading of interpreters in their states. 
Advantages of NITC 

Because the NITC members are ex- 
perienced interpreter trainers, the pro- 
gram requires no start-up costs. The 
NITC began to function as of June 1, 
1974. 

The NITC and the RID will make a 
coordinated approach to _ interpreter 
training. The resulting uniformity means 
greater comprehension by deaf consum- 


ers. Through cooperation with the ma- 
jor consumer organization, the 15,000 
member National Association of the 
Deaf, and the major professional organ- 
ization, Professional Rehabilitation Work- 
ers with the Adult Deaf, the NITC and 
the RID will also work to improve deaf 
peoples’ use of interpreters. 

Coordination also means that the 
training programs for each state will be 
geared to the state’s ability to absorb 
interpreters. Ideally, the utilization of 
interpreters should emerge simultane- 
ously with completion of their training. 
The NITC and the RID will strive to- 
ward that ideal. 

Finally, the NITC and the RID can 
serve as vehicles for accelerating the 
pace of training in those states and 
regions wishing to speed the preparation 
of interpreters. Limitation in Federal 
funds may mean a slower attack on the 
interpreter shortage than a particular 
area deems acceptable. In such a case, 
the NITC and the RID can increase their 
input proportionately to whatever sup- 
plemental support is given for the par- 
ticular locale. Thus, for a comparatively 
modest sum, considerable training bene- 
fits can be accrued. 

Consortium Members 


The following are. the institutions 
making up the NITC: 
Dr. Ray Jones, Director, California 


State University at Northridge, North- 
ridge Calif. 91324. 

Mr. Willard Madsen, Coordinator Sign 
Language Programs, Gallaudet College, 
Kendall Green, Washington D. C. 20002. 

Dr. Jerome Schein, Director, Deaf- 
ness Research & Training Center, New 
York University, 80 Washington Square 
East, New York, N. Y. 10008. 

Mr. Robert Lauritsen, Program for 
Deaf Students, St. Paul Technical-Voca- 
tional Institute, 235 Marshall Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 55104. 

Dr. Larry G. Stewart, Associate Pro- 
fessor, The Rehabilitation Center, Col- 
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Oak Park, Illinois 60302 


lege of Education, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 85721. 

Mr. William Woodrick, Director, VR 
Orientation Program, Department of Spe- 
cial Education, College of Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville Tenn. 
37916. 

The Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf 

Mr. Carl Kirchner, President, Regis- 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 1339, Washington, D.C. 20013. 
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Katie Brown On Gallaudet Board 

Katie M. Brown has been chosen to 
fill one of the four positions on the 
Board of Directors of Gallaudet College 
customarily assigned to deaf persons. 
Ms. Brown, a 1964 graduate of Gallaudet 
College who earned her master’s degree 
at DePaul University, Chicago, is a 
counselor with the Jewish Vocational 
Service in Chicago. She is married and 
has two sons. She was proposed for 
membership on the Board of Directors 
by the Gallaudet College Alumni Associ- 
ation. Since 1972 she has also served on 
the Advisory Committee of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

The Board of Directors of Gallaudet 
is the official body responsible for estab- 
lishing all policies governing the oper- 
ation of Gallaudet College. There are 
21 members in all. Three places on the 
Board are reserved for Congressional 
representatives, one for the Secretary of 
HEW or his designated representative. 
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Council Bluffs Hospital Starts 


Instruction In Manual Communication 


Mercy Hospital in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has initiated a new class of in- 
struction in communication to their per- 
sonnel. Hospital personnel will be taught 
how —in sign language—to tell deaf 
patients to take a pill or to roll over 
for a shot! 


Mrs. Sue Perry, Director of Training 
& Development for the hospital, reports 
that 37 employees are enrolled in a 30- 
hour course in deaf communication. 
These classes are designed to teach sign 
communication techniques and provide a 
better understanding of the deaf pa- 
tient’s total needs. The course consists 
of fingerspelling, numbers, basic signs 
and manual communication specifically 
related to hospital routine and proced- 
ures. 


“We have employees from nearly 
every department attending classes. This 
includes nursing, laboratory, housekeep- 
ing, food service, administration and 
surgery,” Mrs. Perry pointed out. 


Employees attend the classes on their 
own time and will pay their own tuition. 
Under the hospital’s Educational Assist- 
ance Program each employee who com- 
pletes the class satisfactorily will be re- 
imbursed 100% the cost of registration 
and tuition. 


SIGN CLASS—Mrs. Donna Stephens is shown instructing a class of nursing personnel in deaf communication 
at Mercy Hospital, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Team-teachers for the classes are 
Donna Stephens and Ruth Hagen, inter- 
preters for the hearing impaired stu- 
dents at Iowa Western Community Col- 
lege, Council Bluffs. Sister Mary Miguel, 
hospital administrator, pointed out, 
“Since the Iowa School for the Deaf is 
located in our community, we have many 
patients and visitors from this institu- 
tion. Being able to communicate will 
hopefully make them more comfortable 
about their care.” 


DA Advertising 


Advertising or inquiries about 
advertising should be sent to the 
NAD Home Office, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910, 
or to the Editor, 5125 Radnor 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 
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A Handbook of Readings in Education of the Deaf and Post 


For CHILDREN of 6-60-+- 


Games and Activities by Mary Ann Royster: A variety of games playable in Sign Language. 
Lions: With. Helanhors: Bid. COWOPKETH,, «2. 202 oiaec cndedsunec=decescs anes snake eadenscbeaseanctassidcnceclewpaceeaceeesass $3.00 


AND ... Our New Babies 


Gallaudet Almanac edited by Jack Gannon. 


Double your CHRISTMAS — By Giving NAD-sponsored Gitts = 


NEW BOOKS AVAILABLE FROM THE NAD: 


Following are suggested items for Christmas giving. By choosing gifts of this nature, you not only are able to give a 
unique gift that is unequalled anywhere else in the country, but you also help promote the NAD. 


Funny Fingers: The NAD’s Sign Language playing cards us2d for games like Old Maid, Go Fish and Concentration—good 
for making friends with your neighbors, too. 


$1.75 


Great for improving rela- 


Play It By Signs by Susie Linton Kirchner: Contains games that can be played in fingerspelling and the language of signs. 
The book is bound in a vinyl binder so that the game pages can be removed to teach from, copy and add to. 


Invaluable in- 


sp bells a eal end nhs 


School Implications by Irving Fusfield, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College. Selected articles on education of 
deaf, childvent.. 22:42.20- 22.5 sc6se5ecbssusgecabesiestcn $18.00 


Hearing and Deafness by Davis and Silverman. Experts 
supply up-to-date information on hearing and deafness. $12.00 


The Education of the Deaf by Richard G. Brill, Ed. D. A 
‘must for all people in the field of education of deaf chil- 
dren.’”’ Hard cover edition—$7.50, paperback ......-.-- $4.50 


A Deaf Adult Speaks Out by Leo M. Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs 
gives an insight into deafness from his personal experience 
and his extensive knowledge of the deaf community. Hard 
cover edition, $4.80, paperback __...------------------- $2.40 
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formation spanning over 100 years at Gallaudet. _._._- $6.95 


Television for Deaf People by Thomas Freebairn. This book 
deals with all aspects of the medium including cable televi- 
sion, programming, sign language interpretation and cap- 
CHONG. in. cankedax.cce aduxas sus dp azsexetacrebesesxassnsnc $3.45 


The Deaf Population of the United States by Marcus Delk, 
Jr., and Jerome D. Schein. Brings to print up to date statis- 
tics concerning the deaf population of the United States, pro- 
vides interesting and enlightening analyses of these statis- 
tics, and includes an insight into the characteristics of deaf 
people. Hard cover, $11.50; paperback _.__...._-__..-- $7.50 
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PROPOSES EXTRA INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 
—Congressman Thad Cochran of Mississippi, Fourth 
District, has introduced legislation to extend to 
deaf people the tax exemptions formerly available 
only to the blind. “I feel the hardships caused by 
deafness have been sadly underestimated by most 
observers in the past,/” Cochran said. ‘For this 
reasons, | am urging the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of Congress to consider this legislation as a vital 
part of its tax reform legislation and to avoid any 
delays in ifs passage.’’ 


Watch 
International 


WORLD WINTER 


Editor Note: The following bill has been introduced by Congressman Thad Coch- 


ran of Mississippi’s Fourth District: 
93rd..CONGRESS, 2nd Session 


H.R. 16943 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 30, 1974 


Mr. Cochran introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


A BILL 


To amend the Internal Revenue Code to allow an additional exemption for taxpayer 
who is deaf, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 151(d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code is amended to read as follows: 


“(d) Additional Exemption for Blindness or Deafness of Taxpayer or Spouse.— 


“(1) For Taxpayer—An additional exemption of $750 for the taxpayer if 
he is blind or deaf at the close of his taxable year. 


“(2) For Spouse—An additional exemption of $750 for the spouse of the 
taxpayer if a separate return is made by the taxpayer, and if the spouse is 
blind or deaf and, for the calendar year in which the taxable year of the tax- 
payer begins, has no gross income and is not the dependent of another tax- 
payer. For purposes of this paragraph, the determination of whether the spouse 
is blind or deaf shall be made as of the close of the taxable year of the tax- 
payer; except that if the spouse dies during such taxable year such determina- 
tion shall be made as of the time of such death. 


“(3) Blindness Defined—For purposes of this subsection, an individual is 
blind only if his central visual acuity does not exceed 20/200 in the better eye 
with correcting lenses, or if his visual acuity is greater than 20/200 but is ac- 
companied by a limitation in the fields of vision such that the widest diameter 
of the visual field subtends an angle no greater than 20 degrees. 


“(4) Deafness Defined—For purposes of this subsection an individual is deaf 
who does not hear and understand speech.” 


CISS/VIII 


1975 World Winter Games for the Deaf Schedule 


Thursday January 30 Arrival of athletes, officials and 


GAMES FOR THE 


Friday January 31 
Saturday February 1 


delegates from other countries 


Executive CISS Board Meeting 


DEAF 


Sunday February 2 CiSS Congress 


Ice Hockey 
Speed Skating 
Figure Skating 

Skiing in Action! 


Buy your combination ticket now!! 


Monday February 3 CISS Congress 


Opening Ceremony 
Reception 


8:00 p.m. 

9:00 p.m. 
Tuesday February 4 10:00 a.m. Cross Country Skiing 
Women’s 5 kilometers 
Men’s 15 kilometers 


Non-Stop Downhill Training 
Ice Hockey 
Ice Hockey 
Wednesday February 5 1 Downhill Race 

1 Speed Skating 
Women’s 1500 meters 
Men‘s 3000 meters 


f 


On Feb. 4 & 5, 1975, The National Theatre of the Deaf 


will be playing at the Lake Placid Arts Center 


along with an official hotel/motel form 
will be sent to those who purchase 
Combination Tickets. 
Piease make checks/money orders 
payable to: 

1975 WGD/LAKE PLACID 


NOVEMBER, 1974 


Sunday February 9 Departure of athletes, officials and 


City, State & Zip _.....__________- delegates 


$37.50 per person Lake Placid New York USA SES PAM: BEG: OGY 
2.8 February 1975 Thursday February 6 ve oe a.m Fac ae os Boe (men & women) 
700 a.m ross-Country Skiing 
$37.59 Combination Ticket includes free Women’s Relay 3x5 kilometers 
official auto-pbumper sticker. a eee bee j 11:00 a.m. Cross-Country Skiing 
R F 7 - a ea ta ala | Men‘s Relay 3x10 kilometers 
egistration _.__._._.______. $2.00 = . 11:00 a.m. Speed Skating 
Program Book _...._....__- S007 Ect Semen stem : Women’s 500 meters 
R ti “$4 * Combination Ticket Sales 5 Men’s 500 meters 
OCODTION 6 cececc cs seecke $4.00 : pees FH 8:30 p.m. Ice Hockey 
Dance $10.00 "99 Hillside Avenue a 
SSS OSS SS SS See ee eee . : Y NY: H i : “m,. i 
Sports Events _............ $32.00 ¢ New ork, N. Y. 10040 : Friday February 7 10:00 a.m a 
(includes all hockey games, ice show, fig- © oe Women (one run) 
ure skating, cross country skiing, speed a Endtesed: IS: -$.2..22....0.4.2c-46.- « . 11:00 a.m. Speed Skating 
skating) = " rT) Women’s 1000 meters 
efor _..... tickets @$37.50 : & 1:30 p.m stneler-cki jamnptig 
Total, — zSend receipts to: : g 2:30 p.m. Ice Hockey 
if individually bought: $49.00 : » 6:30 p.m.. Exhibition’ Ice Show 
Patten h . £8 
Your Combination Ticket: $37.50 =Name » ££ Saturday February 8 10:00 a.m. Cross Country Skiing 
You save: $11.50 5 " a Women’s 10 kilometers 
" = Men‘s 30 kilometers 
All motels and hotels are located within = Address ccd cccccccceczcczcccc..§ _ 2:00 p.m. Ice Hockey (final games) 
walking distance of one another in the & . & 4:00 p.m. Awards Ceremony 
Village of Lake Placid. : - 4 4 Closing Ceremony 
Lodging and accommodation information fo 5 2 8: Dance - Entertainment 
eo he BO Oe 4 w 


We 


CRORE 


This Schedule is subject to change without notice 
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Have you considered 
in education 


Sponsored by the Rochester Institute of Technology, our major objective is to 
provide qualified deaf students with technical postsecondary education in 
order to prepare them for satisfying careers: 


We’ve embarked on an ambitious construction expansion program creating these challenging 
and rewarding career opportunties. Working alongside the leading technical minds in your 
field, your responsibilities will encompass teaching and tutoring our students, developing in- 
structional materials and curriculum, planning and budgeting, and coordinating research ac- 
tivities for identifying available jobs. For all positions listed below, you must have previous ex- 
perience or be willing to learn how to communicate with the deaf. Training will be provided. 
If your area of expertise lies in any of the areas below, and you are looking to add a greater 
dimension of satisfaction to your career, we invite your inquiry! 


Department Chairmen 


SUPPORT SERVICES - COLLEGE OF BUSINESS—Requires an M. B. A. and a Ph.D. in Behavorial 
Sciences or Learning Disabilities. You will coordinate and manage all activities of the educa- 
tion support team to facilitate learning by deaf students enrolled in RIT’s College of Business. 
SUPPORT SERVICES - COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES—Requires a Ph.D. or equivalent ex- 
perience and strong leadership and planning abilities. You will coordinate and manage all 
activities of the education support team to facilitate learning by deaf students enrolled in 
courses in RIT’s College of General Studies. Background in language development, learning 
disabilities and/or reading/study skills helpful. 

INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION & INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA—Ph.D. desired; 3-5 years manage- 
ment experience, preferably with the deaf. These 2 lead positions involve researching the ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of integrating Instructional Media or TV into the design, development, 
implementation, and evaluation of curricula. Administration duties include planning and budget. 


Research Associates 


Ph.D.’s or equivalent experience required. 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATIONAL THEATRE—Strong base in research methodology, statistical 
analysis and research design to be applied to performance and technical areas in theatre for the 
deaf is required. Experience in theatre desirable. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION—Ph.D. preferred, 3-5 years research and 
evaluation experience, preferably with the deaf. Emphasis on applied research in Curriculum, 
Development and Evaluation utilizing instructional technology. Duties include data collection 
planning and knowledge dissemination. 

INSTRUCTIONAL TV & MEDIA PRODUCTION—Ph.D. preferred. Emphasis on testing poten- 
tials of media for teaching the deaf through applied research. Duties for these 2 positions in- 
clude research design for learning time compression, data collection, planning and knowledge 
of dissemination. Research experience and experience with deafness preferred. 


Associate Educational Specialist 


COMPUTER SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY—Requires a Master’s in computer science or 
equivalent. This position provides support services to'deaf students. You will act as liaison 
between NTID and RIT, develop instructional materials, conduct research activities. Teach- 
ing, industrial experience and knowledge of deafness helpful. 


Faculty 


Responsibilities include instructing deaf students in subjects, curriculum development and eval- 
uation, and academic advising. 


APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY—Master’s and/or related industrial or education experience re- 


quired. You should be strong in professional finishing operation with emphasis on mechanized 
printing and processing. 


TECHNICAL SCIENCE PHYSICS—Master’s in Physics and/or related industrial or education ex- 


perience required. 


the rewards a career 
can offer? 


DATA PROCESSING, BUSINESSS TECHNOLOGIES—Master’s and/or extensive experience re- 
quired. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT SPECIALIST—Master’s degree, preferably in education of the 
deaf at the secondary level. Duties include producing curriculum materials appropriate for 
broad distribution, modifying and field testing selected materials in other programs for deaf 
persons. You should have a strong interest and preferably training in curriculum develop- 
ment and evaluation. 


COORDINATOR OF INTERPRETING SERVICES—Requires a Ph.D. in Deaf Education, Language 
Pathology or Linguistics. You must have a strong background in research design, statistics 
and language development, sign language (basic knowledge required), and previous research 
experience and/or teaching experience with deaf students. 


Professional Staff 


ENGINEER/SCIENTIST—Requires a B. S. in Engineering with 2-5 years experience or a Mas- 
ter’s in Engineering with 2 years experience in one of the following; Speech, Science, Audiology, 
acoustic phonetics, audio circuiting, analog/digital signal processing, and/or Computer Science. 
You will provide technical support to all experimental research and clinical procedure design, 
equipment systems design and analysis of requirements. 


RESIDENT DIRECTOR—Requires a Master’s or Ph.D. Duties include planning, implementing, 
and evaluating, and environment with a strong emphasis on productive interaction between 
deaf and hearing students, programming and administrative responsibilities. Previous experi- 
ence in residential setting required. This is a live-in position. 


MEDIA SPECIALIST—Master’s in Instructional Technology. You will be the lead resource 
person in the design and development of instructional materials and strategies for application 
in education of deaf students. 


MEDIA SPECIALIST FOR CAPTIONING—Doctorate Degree and experience with deafness pre- 
ferred, but not required. You should have 3 years experience in the area of instructional tech- 
nology with a background in research design. You will be a lead resource person in the estab- 
lishment and organization of captioning service, processes and products as applied to the cap- 
tioning needs of NTID. (TV, slides, motion pictures, etc.) 


MEDIA SPECIALIST FOR MEDIA PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT—M. S. Degree in instructional 
technology with 2-3 years experience in message design, photography, graphic design, cine- 
matography, or TV production required. You will be a lead resource person in the design and 
development of instructional materials and strategies for application in education of deaf stu- 
dents. 


ARTIST/DESIGNER—Master’s Degree preferred plus 3-5 years experience. You will serve in 
the development of visual communication materials, emphasis on experimental graphic ap- 
proaches to problem solving. Duties include art direction, design concepts, illustration, anima- 
tion, and experimental graphic concepts. 


PROGRAMMING PROJECT LEADER—Degree in data processing and strong experience in pro- 
gramming including FORTAN and COBOL is required. This position coordinates with NTID 
divisions to determine their programming specification needs; develops proper approach, co- 
ordinates data base processing and development and performs programming as necessary. 


DATA ANALYST—Bachelor’s degree in allied field of data processing and 2 years experience 
in data processing required. You'll be responsible for coordinating and developing a systems 
structure to support the integrated operations of student scheduling, student program analyst, 
program planning for NTID, and analysis and administrative reports on the NTID program. 
Duties will also include designing data files as appropriate to support the operations, and with 
NTID management to define needs and translate into specifications. 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL 
Each opportunity carries an attractive salary and benefits program, CI INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
plus career satisfaction that few jobs in industry or education can ROCHESTER INSTITUTE 
offer. If this sounds good, please send your resume or “’C.V.” in- OF TECHNOLOGY 
dicating specific position desired, in strict confidence to: NTID PER- One Lomb Memorial Drive Rochester, New York 14623 


SONNEL DEPARTMENT An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


The Communicative Skills Program Newsletter 


Written by TIM MEDINA 


Terrence J. O’Rourke 
Director 


Timothy F. Medina 
Assistant Director 


This is the first newsletter from the 
Communicative Skills Program of the 
National Association of the Deaf. The 
CSP Newsletter will become a monthly 
feature in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


CSP Receives Grant Renewal 


The CSP is the recipient of a one- 
year renewal grant of $90,086 from the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. This is the eighth successive year 
RSA has funded this project. 


The CSP is essentially a teaching 
project federally funded by RSA and 
specializing in sign language instruction, 
orientation to deafness, consultation, and 
workshops on linguistics and language 
development pertaining to sign language. 


Since its inception in 1967, the CSP 
has funded various sign language pro- 
grams throughout America, including 
programs in various settings—college 
and university credit courses, adult and 
continuing education classes, public and 
private service agencies, high schools, 
ete. The funds granted through the RSA 
provide the CSP with a full-time staff 
including a director, assistant director, 
administrative assistant and secretary. 
With the availability of the staff, the 
efforts of the CSP are focused directly 
toward the production and development 
of curricula, media and materials, ped- 
agogie guidelines, avenues of instructor 
recruitment, and provision of adminis- 
trative controls in the direction, develop- 
ment and evaluation of high quality pro- 
grams in teaching sign language to vo- 
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eational rehabilitation counselors, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
doctors, nurses, chaplains, teachers of 
the deaf and other special interest 
groups related to deafness. 


New Staff 

Now the CSP has a first-time-ever 
assistant director. He is Timothy F. Me- 
dina who hails from Rawlins, Wyo. Upon 
graduation (B.A. ’72) from Gallaudet, 
he taught sign language extensively at 
Gallaudet College, Goddard Space Flight 
Center, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in Greenbelt, Md., 
the National Children’s Center in N.W. 
Washington, D.C., and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. He 
is married to the former Blossom Janette 
Jones of Alabama. Mrs. Medina is em- 
ployed by the data-input division of the 
Library of Congress. They reside at 
101 North Carolina Avenue, S.E., in the 
District of Columbia. 

Angela K. Thames has been selected 
as the new administrative assistant. She 
replaces Marlene Segreti, who is now 
executive assistant for the NAD. Mrs. 
Thames was administrative assistant for 
the National Census of the Deaf Popu- 
lation from March of 1972 until Decem- 
ber of 1973. In January of 1974, she 
became administrative assistant to Fred- 
erick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 
of the NAD. Angela, at that time, 
handled the membership rolls of the 
state associations of the NAD. Angela 
received her B.A. in Political Science 
from Howard University. She is married 
to M. Winston Thames, a customer en- 
gineer for Doron Precision Systems, Inc., 


Angela K. Thames 
Administrative Assistant 


Deborah A. Sullivan 
Secretary 


a company based in Binghamton, N.Y. 
The Thames reside in the District of 
Columbia. 

Deborah A. Sullivan is the new sec- 
retary for the CSP. Prior to joining us, 
Miss Sullivan was a section secretary for 
Vitro Laboratories Division in Silver 
Spring, Md., for two years. Before that, 
Miss Sullivan was a private tutor in 
mathematics and music in both high 
schools and private homes. Miss Sullivan 
graduated from Thomas Stone High 
School in Waldorf, Md. She was em- 
ployed briefly by the NAD prior to join- 
ing the CSP staff. Miss Sullivan pres- 
ently resides in Rockville, Md. 

CSP Offers Services 

There are several programs offered 
by the CSP. Here is a brief run-down on 
them. 

Intensive Training Programs 

The Intensive Training Program con- 
sists of a week of sign language instruc- 
tion. Classes are from 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. daily. The trainees enrolled in these 
classes are broken up into small groups 
(usually less than ten) and given recep- 
tive and expressive instruction in sign 
language. 

The curriculum and the lesson plans 
that are being utilized were developed 
by the CSP. These are specifically de- 
signed to provide the trainees with a 
working knowledge of the language of 
signs. The Intensive Training Programs 
will also be used to evaluate and modify 
a curriculum developed by New York 
University’s Deafness Research & Train- 
ing Center. These Intensive Training 
Programs will give us an opportunity to 
evaluate the curriculums in operation. 

An Intensive Training Program was 
conducted September 23-27 in Columbus, 
Ohio, at the Columbus State Hospital. In- 
structors were T. J. O’Rourke and Tim- 
othy F. Medina of the CSP; Ms. Lily 
Corbett and Ms. Carol Tipton, staff mem- 
bers of the Deafness Research & Train- 
ing Center at New York University; and 
Ms. Janet Dobecki, Coordinator of the 
Interpreter Services for the Hearing Im- 
paired Program at Columbus Tech, Ohio. 

Trainees were doctors, nurses, chap- 
lains, vocational rehabilitation counsel- 
ors, social workers and other personnel 
who come into contact with the deaf 
patients at the Columbus State Hospital. 
Photos next month. 

In-service Training Program 

The In-service Training Program is 
a package designed to let the trainees 
be on the job most of the day and still 
receive at least two hours of instruction 
daily. This program usually continues 
over a period of weeks and/or months. 
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Short-term Training Program 


The Short-term Training Program is 
a package developed to deliver a work- 
ing knowledge of sign language to train- 
ees in a few days. 


Teacher Training Program 


The Teacher Training Program is de- 
signed for teachers of sign language and 
familiarizes them with materials avail- 
able as well as techniques for quickly 
establishing receptive and expressive 
skills in sign language learners. 


Orientation to Deafness 


Orientation to Deafness is a program 
derived from the Orientation to Deafness 
curriculum developed by New York Uni- 
versity’s Deafness Research & Training 
Center and is designed to acquaint train- 
ees with the how’s and why’s of deaf- 
ness, the sociological and psychological 
effects of deafness and explains other 
areas which may be new to the person 
not fully acquainted with deafness. 


Prince George’s County Workshop On Deafness 
and The Language Of Signs 
Submitted by DR. HELEN NORTON 


Prince George’s County government 
employes have embarked on a 10-week 
program to learn about problems of deaf- 
ness and to develop skills in communi- 
cation using the language of signs. In- 
terest in this undertaking was sparked 
by a talk given to county personnel by 
Al Pimentel. The existence of the lan- 
guage of signs program in the Prince 
George’s County Public School System 
for normal hearing students prompted 
the Office of Services to the Handicapped 
to contact the school system for assist- 
ance in the development of a program. 


The two teachers responsible for 
teaching the language of signs classes 
in the public schools, Mrs. Betty Berg 
and Mrs. Ruth Peterson, were involved 
from the beginning in developing this 
workshop. A committee of deaf resi- 
dents of Prince George’s County and 
other interested deaf persons, Al Pi- 
mentel, Fred Schreiber, Jack Gannon 
and Thomas Berg, with Mrs. Berg and 
Mrs. Peterson co-chairing the group, met 
to discuss the needs, explore possible 
topics and develop plans for the pro- 
gram. It was decided that a two-pronged 
program was needed to provide neces- 
sary skills and knowledge for county 
personnel such as police, firemen, health 
officials, librarians, school personnel, ete. 
The two-hour classes include one hour 
for orientation and awareness of prob- 
lems confronting deaf residents and a 
second hour devoted to learning the lan- 
guage of signs. The orientation and 
awareness includes deaf speakers, one 
of which was Terry O’Rourke, Director 
of the Communicative Skills Program of 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
movies concerning the deaf, deaf panel- 
ists and awareness of national and local 
programs related to deafness. All 
teachers of signs for the program are 
deaf. 


William Gullett, County Executive, 
endorsed the program. Notices of the 
program were sent from the Executive’s 
office to all departments in the Prince 
George’s County government. The re- 
sponse was beyond expectations. With 
no incentives of additional pay or time 
off, Prince George’s County’s employes 
responded in surprising numbers to the 
opportunity of learning more about the 
deaf and learning to sign. The Health 
Department alone had 30 persons reg- 
istered for the program. This resulted 
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in establishing a class at the Health De- 
partment facility on Monday evenings. 
Another group made up of members 
from the remaining departments meets 
on Tuesday evenings at Kenmoor Ele- 
mentary School. Requests have already 
been made for a second, in-depth course. 
These requests will be considered. 

The cooperation of the Prince 
George’s County Public School System, 
particularly the Departments of Special 
Education (Speech and Hearing), En- 
glish, and Staff Development and the 
Prince George’s County Executive’s Of- 
fice and the Office of Services to the 
Handicapped has been outstanding. Per- 
haps the most important factor in this 
program is that the planning, the imple- 
mentation and the responsibility for the 
program rests in the hands of those who 
best know the needs of the deaf popula- 
tion—namely the committee which is 
composed of deaf individuals. 

Dr. George Propp, formerly with 
Northwestern University, has developed 
some materials to aid in the instruction 
of sign language. Dr. Propp’s instruc- 


tional procedures entitled “Sign by De- 
sign” are programmed to work in con- 
junction with the NAD’s A Basie Course 
in Manual Communication. The instruc- 
tional procedures can be used as an aid 
in the instruction of sign language and 
are a product of Dr. Propp’s experience 
from teaching sign language at North- 
western University. The procedures are 
paperbound and are available on a lim- 
ited basis to persons requesting them for 
$5.00. 

Personal Viewer Being Developed 

For Sign Language Instruction 


The CSP is developing a series of 
films for use with a hand-held, hand- 
operated personal viewer for distribution 
and sales. The personal viewer, no 
longer than a 10 oz. Coke bottle, yet 
lighter in weight and extremely durable, 
will enable the learner of sign language 
to view films depicting the motions of 
specific signs. Since the personal viewer 
is hand-operated and uses available light, 
there are no batteries to wear out, or 
bulbs to replace. The learner of sign 
language can progress at his own speed. 
The personal viewer will have the defi- 
nite advantage of showing the hand mo- 
tions which represent respective signs 
and will greatly enhance independent 
study. The easily insertable cartridges 
will contain films of lessons from the 
NAD’S A Basic Course in Manual Com- 
munication, thus making this text and 
the personal viewer completely compat- 
ible. Present schedules call for comple- 
tion of this project by the end of the 
year. 


If you are interested in any of the 
sign language packages, write to: 
Communicative Skills Program 


814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


GREENMUN AWARD RECIPIENTS—Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders (seated) were 


named recipients of the National Association of the Deaf’s Robert M. 


Green- 


mun Award at the Seattle convention last July. The plaque the Sanderses are 
holding was delivered by Ray Carter (standing at left), Seattle convention chair- 
man, and Don G. Pettingill, outgoing president of the NAD. 
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During the past few years, it has be- 
come obvious to me that a new type of 
parents of deaf children are emerging. 
I thank God that these mothers and 
fathers have learned the truth about 
deafness in time to help their children 
toward happy, productive, self-confident 


lives. I have invited one of these new 
type of mothers from Texas to be a 
guest columnist this month. I know 
that you will feel your heart jump for 
joy when you read Evelyn Sponsler’s 
comments about her daughter. 

I am always pleased to have parents 
serve as guest columnists for “From a 
Parent’s Point of View.” If you have 
something interesting to share about 
your life as a parent of a deaf child, 
send your story to me and I will consider 
it for publication in future issues of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 

“This child will need much love. . . 
Please, Lord, find the parents who will 
do a special job for you. In caring for 
the gift from Heaven. ... Is Heaven’s 
very Special Child.’’* 

The above is an excerpt from my 
favorite poem because I am the mother 
of a special gift, a daughter with a se- 
vere hearing loss. She has brought much 
joy and happiness to my life. 

Parental acceptance of my child can 
be contributed to many people. The 
most valuable advice has been from par- 
ents of older hearing impaired children. 
To have a positive outlook, we must 
listen to others and pray for guidance, 
enabling us to do “a special job.” 

Parents that never achieve acceptance 
of their hearing impaired child are neg- 
ative. The negative view point will cre- 
ate sorrow within their child’s life. 
Some of these parents consider the child 
a punishment from God. 

God, due to my religious upbringing, 
could not punish an adult through a 
child. Our Heavenly Father is love, un- 
derstanding, warmth, forgiveness and 
gentleness. His wrath or anger would be 
directed at the deserving individual. God 
states in Mark 14: “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

December 5, 1965—this is the date 
my husband and I were told our daugh- 
ter had a severe hearing loss. She had 
just celebrated her first birthday. How 
heavy the heart can feel at a time like 
this! Just to think she could never hear 
the beautiful sounds around her—the 
birds singing on a spring morning, rain 
against the window pane, the wind 
whistling through the trees or music. 
The tears would slide down my cheeks in 
the still of night. 

The following days and weeks were 
filled with more and more hearing tests. 
From these evaluations, a hearing aid 
was bought. Oh, how I wanted her to 
hear! The day arrived for the hearing 
aid. The mold was put into her ear. 
The switch turned “On,” 1 - 2 - 3 - 4, 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


finally response. Her eyes grew wide 
with all the sudden noise. But, the re- 
sponse was not all I had hoped and 
prayed for. 

She was entered in special speech 
therapy classes at 14 months of age. 
Each morning, with small child in tow, 
I would arrive in a very depressed mood. 
One day the administrator, Dr. Robert 
Achilles, took me by the arm and led 
me to his office. His first question, ‘“Why 
are you always so sad and depressed?” 
He had opened the flood gates; there- 
fore, I cried and told him the reasons 
behind the sorrow. Never once did he 
interrupt. When I had finished my tale 
of woe, he proceeded to tell me what a 
selfish mother I was becoming and why. 
“Yes, you would miss these sounds be- 
cause you have heard them. Your daugh- 
ter has been born into a world of silence. 
She has never heard these sounds so she 
will never miss them. She will grow up 
to enjoy things a hearing person might 
not see joy nor beauty, such as a beau- 
tiful portrait or painting, a stroll through 
the outdoors on a spring morning, the 
grace of a bird in flight, the fragrance 
of a fresh rain or just reading a good 
book. As an individual, her own per- 
sonality will emerge. Don’t you see, this 
would occur whether she could or could 
not hear.” These words have remained 
with me for nine years. This wise gentle- 
man put me on the road of parent ac- 
ceptance while my child was young. I 
have accepted my daughter for what she 
is—a hearing impaired individual. 

I have allowed my child to take me 
by the hand and teach me about her 
world. Have you ever listened to a 
piano, guitar or other musical instru- 
ment with your hand? Or placed your 
hand on the speaker of a radio or tele- 
vision in order to hear? Or held a jar 
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DEAF STUDENTS WIN FIRST AID AWARD—Maxey Beckman, 17, left, and Patricia Bolger, 18, center, 


of honey bees, with your hand, hear 
their hum? Or held your hand to your 
throat to hear a word? Or never missed 
a movement or gesture with your eyes? 
Or watched the lips of others to hear 
what is being said? If your answer is 
no to any of the above, then as parents 
you have been left by the wayside. 


As a mother, one of my goals in life 
has been to communicate with my child. 
At times, she must rely on manual or 
signs to communicate with me. To be 
able to understand her, I attended a be- 
ginner’s manual communication class. 
Never once have I slapped her hands 
for using manual communication. This 
would be saying, “I do not care to listen 
to you.” As long as those small hands 
make an effort to talk to me, I shall 
listen. 

Just because manual communication 
has been allowed does not mean oral 
speech therapy has been discontinued. 
A speech therapist and I worked many 
months for my child’s first word, “ball.” 
What a thrill to hear “ball” coming from 
the lips of a child who could not hear. 
I must admit it did not sound the same 
as from my hearing children. But I will 
continue to praise and encourage her to 
use her voice. 


By now you will realize the thrill of 
parent acceptance. Parent acceptance is 
being told what a well-adjusted and out- 
going child you have; hearing her say, 
“IT love you, Mother’ or eager to tell 
you something exciting that has hap- 
pened in her day. So, if you are a par- 
ent that has not accepted your hearing 
impaired child, come join me. It is a 
very beautiful world you are about to 
enter. 


“Cry me no sad stories. Reach out 
and modify their behavior that they 
might grow to be strong and able men 
and women. After all, that is one of our 
reasons for being.’’” 
1Excerpt, poem ‘’Very Special Child,’’ author un- 

known. 


2Mr. Gary A. Curtis, Texas Director of Deaf Edu- 
cation, speech on August 20, 1973. 
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demonstrate the skills as first aid instructors that earned them recognition as winners of the first national 


Johnson & Johnson First Aid Award. 
ion School for the Deaf, Queens, N. Y. 
icn. 


Johnson & Johnson first aid squad. 


Deaf since birth, both award winners will be seniors af the Lexing- 

The award is for their outstanding achievements in first aid educa- 
They are certified American Red Cross instructors in first aid and are qualified as emergency medical 
technicians serving as volunteers for an ambulance unit. 


At the right is Felicia Dickinson, a member of the 
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FOR ALL DEAF PEOPLE” 


October 21, 1974 


On July 31, 1975, the VIIth World Con- 
gress of the World Federation of the Deaf 
will convene in Washington, D. C. The 
Congresses’ one-week of meetings will be 
sponsored by the National Association of 
the Deaf (USA) and will have as its theme, 
“Full Citizenship For All Deaf People.” 
This will be the first time in its 24-year 
history that the WFD Congress has con- 
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814 Thayer Avenue Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 U.S.A. 


vened in the United States. The Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel will serve as Congress 
headquarters. 

The official opening ceremony of the 
Congress will be held on Sunday, August 
3, 1975, at 4:00 p.m. 

In addition to General Assembly sessions 
on the Congress theme, the WFD VIIth 
World Congress will be the occasion for the 
following meetings of the WFD Scientific 
Commissions: 


Commission National Chairmen International Chairmen 
Arts & Culture Dr. L. Deno Reed Mr. Paul Durand 
Communications Terrence J. O’Rourke Mr. Francesco Rubino 


Medicine & Audiology Dr. Luther D. Robinson Prof. Leopoldo Fiori-Ratti 

Pedagogy Dr, Edward C. Merrill Dr. Mervin D. Garretson 

Psychology Dr. McCay Vernon Dr. Lars von der Lieth 

Social Aspects of Deafness Dr. Jerome D. Schein Mr. Josif Gueliman 

Technical Assistance to the Dr. Martin McCavitt Dr. Walter T. Carlin 
Deaf in Developing Countries 

Vocational Rehabilitation Dr. Boyce R. Williams Dr, Herbert Feuchte 


Spiritual Care 


Pastor Daniel Pokorny 


Reverend Rudolph Cawlik 


A special feature of the VIIth World 
Congress will be a display of artistic 
works by deaf persons. Persons especially 
interested in the exhibit, or interested in 
submitting works of art to be displayed, 
should contact Dr. L. Deno Reed, Chair- 
man; Commission on Art & Culture; 814 
Thayer Avenue; Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910 USA. Films on art and culture for 


or about deaf persons will also be accepted 
tor this display. 


A Call For Papers for the WFD 1975 
meeting was issued in June of this year. 
It stated that papers submitted to the Con- 
gress should be received by November 1, 
1974. Due to the number of requests for 
an extension of this deadline, the date has 
been changed. The Congress will now ac- 


cept abstracts of papers November 15, 
with the deadline for finished papers 
now moved ahead to February 15, 1975. 
All abstracts and papers should be in both 
English and French and should be mailed, 
unfoided to: 


Willis J. Mann, Principal Investigator 
VIIth World Congress of the 
World Federation of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 U.S.A. 


Besides the scientific and business ses- 
sions of the World Congress, a complete 
program of social events is being planned. 
Among these events will be performances 
of the Polish Mime Group, the National 
Theater of the Deaf (USA), the German 
Theatre of the Deaf, the Yugoslavian Folk 
Dancers, the Gallaudet Dancers and the 
Demama Mime and Dance Group from 
Israel. 


There will also be innumerable recep- 
tions given by such groups as the Gallau- 
det College Alumni Association and the 
National Association of the Deaf. 


Instead of the traditional banquet, a 
Closing Reception will be held at which 
awards and gifts will be presented by par- 
ticipating member countries. The closing 
session of the Congress is scheduled for 
Thursday, August 7, at 2:00 p.m. 


Future issues of this newsletter will give 
additional details of Congress plans. 
Brochures containing basic information on 
the Congress are available on request 
from the VIIth World Congress of the 
World Federation of the Deaf, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
USA. 


This project is sponsored by the National Association of the Deaf and supported in part by a Research and Demonstration 
Grant from the Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S$. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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THE DEAF POPULATION OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. Jerome D. Schein and 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr., 336 pp. National 
Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 
$7.50 paperback, $11.50 hard cover (plus 
50c postage and handling fee). 

The Deaf Population of the United States 

is the most detailed description of the deaf 

population ever assembled. 

Size of the Population 


Impairment of hearing is the single 
most prevalent chronic physical disability 
in the United States. More persons suffer 
a hearing defect than have visual impair- 
ments, heart disease or other chronic dis- 
abilities. 

Family Composition 

The family constitutes a basic  so- 
cial unit in our society; and marriage, 
divorce and fertility rates measure, in a 
general way, the stability of these units 
and the social adjustment of the indivi- 
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duals with them. The NCDP probed for 
information about two families for each 
deaf adult in its sample: the family from 
which he came and the family he helped 
to establish. Both sets of data contribute 
to the current picture of the prevocational- 
ly deaf person and_ should stimulate, 
through the insights revealed, continuing 
studies of how deafness influences fam- 
ily life. 

Education and Communication 


The effects of deafness are most appar- 
ent on education and communication. Par- 
ticularly for the prelingually deaf child, 
special educational facilities are required 
for efficient learning. Since education 
is largely an exchange of ideas, deafness’s 
disruption of communication also influ- 
ences the education of those whose loss 
occurs at any age prior to the end of 
schooling. 

Occupation 


How does inability to hear affect a per- 
son’s competitive standing in the market- 
place? What kind of work do deaf people 
do? How well do they perform on the 
job? Do deaf workers receive equal treat- 
ment from industry in hiring, retention and 
promotion? These questions Could not 


all be directly dealt with by the NCDP, but 
an attempt has been made to at least pro- 
vide tangential answers to them. 
Economic Status 

The information about employment and 
occupation does not adequately describe 
the economic condition of deaf persons. 
An important additional measure is an- 
nual income. Another is quality of hous- 
ing. Both of these are discussed in an 
effort to comprehend the economic impact 
of deafness. 


Morbidity and Mortality 


To what extend do other physical ail- 
ments tend to accompany deafness? Are 
prevocationally deaf persons more or less 
healthy than the general population? Does 
deafness affect longevity? These and re- 
lated questions are discussed in an at- 
tempt to shed further light upon the condi- 
tion of deaf people and to uncover rela- 
tionships which will be useful in planning 
services, as well as in explicating the im- 
pact of deafness. 

The Deaf Population of the United States 
is the result of a study conducted by the 
National Association of the Deaf in cooper- 
ation with the Deafness Research and 
Training Center, New York University. 
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Orientation To Deafness For General Counselors 


By J. REX PURVIS, Deaf Program, Virginia Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
And JEROME D. SCHEIN and DOUGLAS WATSON, Deafness Research & Training Center, New York University 


Many deaf clients of vocational re- 
habilitation first meet general vocational 
rehabilitation counselors. Because deaf- 
ness is relatively rare and deaf persons 
reside everywhere, VR agencies cannot 
provide enough special counselors to as- 
sure that deaf clients will be served only 
by professionals skilled in manual com- 
munication and knowledge about deaf- 
ness. That is why the State of Virginia 
decided to give all of its VR counselors 
a short course on deafness. 


The Virginia Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation contacted New 
York University and arranged for a 
special two-day program by the Deaf- 
ness Research & Training Center. One 
hundred and fourteen Virginia rehabili- 
tation counselors and administrators par- 
ticipated in the six training seminars. 
The program provides participants with 
the basic skills, understanding and 
knowledge needed for effective inter- 
action with deaf persons requiring re- 
habilitation assistance. Training was 
based on the conviction that even brief 
exposure to the problems of deafness 
and the great potential of deaf people 
will help the general counselors do a 
better job when they meet a deaf client. 


Deaf clients often frighten the VR 
counselors who has no previous experi- 
ence with them. The result: inadequate 
service. The counselor’s insecurity may 
emerge as hostility toward the deaf 
client. Or the counselor may postpone 
meeting the deaf client again and again, 
increasing the counselor’s anxiety and 
frustrating the client. 


Other counselors may be unaware of 
the difficulties deaf clients face. A coun- 
selor may be overconfident because of 
his past experience with one or two 
college-level deaf persons who lost their 
hearing later in life and have good 
speech. Thinking all deaf people are like 
those few he has met, the counselor may 


be intolerant of the born-deaf client he 
meets later—clients who need assistance 
to fulfill their occupational potential. 


The NYU Orientation to Deafness 
concentrates on a few ideas which help 
the counselor overcome his fears of deaf- 
ness and correct any stereotypes he may 
have about deaf people. These ideas are 
worked out in a combination of lecture- 
demonstrations and small-group discus- 
sions. The general meetings introduce 
the topics and lay the groundwork for 
the discussions. Groups of six or fewer 
counselors meet with a discussion leader 
to relate the material from the lectures 
and demonstrations directly to their 
practice. 


The first idea which comes across is 
that deaf people come in all shapes and 
sizes. Some are bright, some are dull. 
Some can speak, some are mute. Deaf 
people may be ambitious or lazy, out- 
going or withdrawn, active or passive. 
Throughout the two-day workshop, the 
participants’ stereotypical thinking is at- 
tacked. 

At the same time, the program em- 
phasizes the deaf client’s potential. The 
leaders reiterate the theme “Deafness 
itself does not prevent good vocational 
adjustment.” 

Along with those two ideas, the par- 
ticipants receive direct instruction in 
how to improve their communication 
with deaf people: 

® Keeping their face in view at all 
times. 

e Not covering their mouths when 
talking. 

® Placing themselves so the light 
shines on their face and not in the deaf 
person’s eyes. 

® When repeating something not ini- 
tially understood, using different words. 

® Avoiding slang phrases, idioms and 
odd sentence constructions. 

® Bringing in an interpreter to facil- 
itate communication. 


e Not being embarrassed to use pen- 
cil and paper. 

e Also, encouraging the deaf person 
to write when his speech is difficult to 
understand. 

These and many other hints to im- 
prove interpersonal communication are 
not only discussed, they are demon- 
strated. How? One of the unique fea- 
tures of the Orientation to Deafness is 
that the instructors are deaf! 


By having deaf and hard of hearing 
instructors, the program at once weakens 
negative stereotypes. After all, it is dif- 
ficult to continue to think deaf people 
are not bright when some of them— 
your instructors at least—know more 
than you do! 


Secondly, you cannot continue to be- 
lieve you cannot communicate with deaf 
people when you have been doing so for 
two days. The small-group leaders are 
all hearing impaired, and they maintain 
a steady conversational flow. True, they 
encounter difficulties. But the difficulties 
provide the basis for training in and 
demonstration of good communication 
practices. | 

Practical, readily learned basic skills, 
understanding and knowledge needed 
for improving rehabilitation service de- 
livery to deaf persons are stressed. The 
Orientation curriculum includes: 

® Introduction to hearing 
ments. 

@ Educational and rehabilitation pro- 
crams, practices and outcomes with deaf 
persons, 

© Communication with deaf persons, 

© The dynamics of the deaf com- 
munity. 

To obtain maximum application and 
follow through, seminar leaders em- 
phasize community programs and re- 
sources for deaf persons in the State of 
Virginia. Participants are also provided 
information and materials regarding 
major regional and national programs 


impair- 


RAPT PARTICIPANTS—Two views of sessions at the two-day orientation program for general rehabilitation consors sponsored by the Virginia Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and conducted by Deafness Research & Training Center of New York University. 
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available for deaf clients, but the em- 
phasis throughout is on more and better 
use of resources within the State of 
Virginia. 

The NYU Orientation to Deafness 
has had wide exposure. It was developed 
over three years with groups of coun- 
selors in New York, New Jersey and 
Puerto Rico. The Orientation has been 
commissioned by the states of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, North Car- 
olina and Ohio. Obviously, it has wide 
acceptance. Why this is so can best be 
explained by looking at Virginia’s ex- 
perience. 

Evaluations and reactions of Virginia 
rehabilitation personnel regarding the 
orientation program are exemplified by 
the following comments: 


e “I learned that the deaf are really 
beautiful people.” 

e “Instructors being deaf gave new 
insights into problems of deaf people.” 

e “I got the most benefit from seeing 
so much signing. Before the two days 
were over, I felt like it was an extremely 
natural way of expressing oneself.” 

e “The personal contact and inter- 
action with deaf people.” 

e “The fact that the staff was talk- 
ing from experience, not from hearsay.” 

e “Learning the extent to which the 
deaf community can excell with oppor- 
tunities.” 

e “Realization that all of us are ca- 
pable of communicating with the deaf if 


National Association of the Deaf 
New Members 


Villicen Aviles: accccccsscccsscactsaxsastebsharadainecatasaek UCLtO: Rico 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne F. Boyet...........22:....+- Nebraska 
James P. Bresee ... 


Mrs: (ATID I BUtCOT ie ic325siscctesaisedsvcaucehcalacernonsancwenseadase Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth E. Clark.........00..000..0... Kansas 
Bleanor Gi Glerkees sccctsccisscastescacesscpeceasesasscccbetsan Virginia 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Colosimore.......... Canada 
ROG: Metrie’ David. ‘c.vscctecenccecedeacensyoxncagaccnsseanenens Colorado 
Sazy + David oth =i .c0sc2s hassicnasasssavectavavocsactevnvase Maryland 
Thomets: (Gis FIShler:: cssssscucssseanssssntectonssqusesadenss California 
JOMNICOs GOV HOR, deasccovsceesvesagazeouagesronssvensuacenens California 
Rotthiv Hoddad 3 iacsctisss sacdesscscapatansestacess West Virginia 
Sister: Clete: Herolal cccscscciscasinsdececassesienaditadead California 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearl Jones. -..........0..ccce2eeceneeenee Missouri 
Robin “Kautmetn: | ijcsctecciccatacssetiesesewvsspacsssansiene MCV LONG 
Werty Kearney ssccscischacesetsivssiacysiscndeesees sadetiuesas New York 
TES LSI Sesh vataaczeackenaaduunsshatxmepeaeexanentimeacne Reachad Illinois 
Maureen C. Leise Pennsylvania 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Manoogian................ Maryland 
Dravid Hie Mavis ocncancaccccavnctevasravetanassanenssece New Jersey 
Mrs. Paul Bs IMAVe8! cescccsevccceilice sec sandcedteiseretanes Kansas 
Deirdre: W- MeCBIOy » icsdcssccsssecvesanssisstnccaderes New York 
Rev: Joli ds. MGMialen .:ccelecseczacsecceasctesenccece California 
Gordon Eugene Miller .0........cccccceeeeeeeeeeees New York 


we exercise patience.” 

e “Relationship with the deaf staff 
made’ me more aware that I could relate 
better with deaf persons.” 

e “By far the most impressive and 
informative meeting I have been to.” 

e “The subject matter was revealing 
in that I did not think like the deaf. It 
was a new concept to me.” 

e “. .. helping us to understand not 
only the problems encountered by the 
deaf, but also the problems encountered 
by the counselor in understanding the 
deaf person.” 

e “Getting an overview of services 
for deaf persons.” 


Libby Morelanial sicccecssscctcnscceecaicacsacecsseadedsdtesos Illinois 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Nimmo.........0......---. New Jersey 
Frederick M. Pickering ......... ..... Maryland 
Gayle S. Prince ........... -California 
Mrs. Gloria L. Razey -California 
Kurt W. Reh .... Missouri 


Erica S. Reich .. ...Florida 
Thelma L. Rex .......... ....Oklahoma 
Nelson: Ri. Rivierict, 2.0.6 ccsccesscsevousssascatencveses Puerto Rico 
Arthur A. Roehrig  ~......002....22200... District of Columbia 
Perl, (Mi. ROS@nbOrg) ccczsscccccsicssassnccecssnonascenerse California 
William J. Schruba ............... .... Minnesota 
Bi GONMIS DS HOUS Y sc scnicesscaccssses caagsavcsscenzceneeeos California 
Brenda Lis SUBS <..cccsccissedtusvanansesaecesnsncataateeaeasbassevee Texas 
Mrs, Edward Skaggs) ‘St. cccsccasessesdaiessesssvens Michigan 
Blorinves: Teloo te s.c¢a5 co cusccdesssucdvdsacancspragckerse Washington 
Garol. (Di “Welford 5... <cccscsscecesccatssanesssccsaseacactains Virginia 


Contributions to Building Fund 


(Halex House) 


Mrs. Lita D. Aldridge 
(In Memory.-of Lee Katz)..0.....0.....ceeeeeeeeee $ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Allen 


(In Memory of P. K. Freeburg)..........::000-+ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Allen 

(In Memory of Mrs. W. C. Jones)............ 10.00 
Aztec Lodge No. 3 

(In Memory of Ernest S. Aaltonen).......... 15.00 
Elizabeth D. Barns 

(In Memory of Harold K. Daughtry)........ 10.00 
Michael! BlSkiOPO: 6s cvssesesiseddiswestvisuessctuccsassarsecacuste 12.50 


Tie Pir BUteholder wii atnia ee a eed 4.10 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson 


(In Memory of Scott Cuscaden)............200... 25.00 
Dorothy Havens 

(In Memory of Duncan Smoak)................ 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus A. Kleberg 

(In Memory of Lee Katz) .2......:eceeceeeeeeeeeeee 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregory Kratzberg.................. 100.00 
Mobile Chapter, 

Alabama Association of the Deaf............ 100.00 


Hannah Falk Regil 
Thomas C. Woelfel 


Increased Payments 


Mr. and Mrs. Marwood BulP.............c2s:seeceeeeee $114.80 
Marjorie Cleve oo..c....cccccccececeesneeeesneeneeees 170.00 
Denver Division, No. 64, NFSD 
Marshall S. Hester .2......c.cccceeeeceeeeee 

Elizabeth M. Osborne 2.0..........ccceceeceeeeeene sass 
Boye. WrIimey saci ssascusecectcsvesdeacedsvinsdesopepanctesdtecess 434.50 


Responsibilities include: 


is the KDES Assistant Director. 


Responsibilities include: 
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Gallaudet College 


Gallaudet College 
Kendall Green 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 447-0561 
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Kendall Demonstration Elementary School 


The Kendall Demonstration Elementary School is an experimental and flexible 12-month program for hearing im- 
paired children which includes developmental and research components. Excellent salary and benefits. Skill in or will- 
ingness to learn manual communication required of all personnel. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. DEADLINE 
FOR APPLICATIONS: DECEMBER 31, 1974. 


PROGRAM SUPERVISOR FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


organizing and supervising the department; directing individualized instruction programs 
for students; acting as resource person for teaching staff; supervising teacher aides, and volunteer and substitute per- 
sonnel; directing department staff in ongoing program evalution; helping to develop and implement inservice staff 
training programs; acting as department liaison with other program coordinators and supervisors. Immediate supervisor 


Requirements include: MA in education of deaf or related area; minimum three years’ teaching experience; sup- 
ervisory preferred; knowledge of open space education desirable; CED certification. 
Salary commensurate with training and experience. 


COORDINATOR: STUDENT AND FAMILY SERVICES 


supervising and evaluating programs and performance of support services staff; develop- 
ing and implementing new special and social service concepts and experimental programs; monitoring all referrals within 
KDES and out of KDES; coordinating student admission procedures and staff conferences; acting as liaison with in- 
structional program supervisors; acting as catalyst between community, parent groups and significant community serv- 
ices agencies; keeping abreast of significant developments in areas of psychology, counseling, and parent education. 
Immediate supervisor is the KDES Assistant Director. 


Requirements include: Doctorate degree (desirable) in Special Education or related area; three or more years ex- 
perience as supervisor (or its equivalent); some classroom teaching experience with deaf children; a general working 
knowledge of audiology, speech therapy, counseling, teaching; general knowledge of some research techniques. 


Salary commensurate with training and experience. 


Contact: Dr. Robert R. Davila, Director Kendall Demonstration Elementary School 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Jess M. Smith, President Charles C. Estes, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 


N.A.D. President's Message 


Jess M. Smith, President 


5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 
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We are running late in filling out NAD committees for 1974- 
1976, but for several good reasons, among which is consideration 
of priorities. We do have those priorities—some of them by con- 
vention mandate, some stemming from financial considerations, 
some necessitated by the desire for continuity. 


At this writing, we have, with vacancies to be filled: 
Education—Dr. Kenneth Brasel, chairman; Dr. George Propp. 
Foreign Relations—Yerker Andersson, chairman; Jack Gannon, 

Jerald Jordan, Rev. Steve Mathis. 

Halex House Fundraising—Ralph H. White, chairman. 

Law—Mervin D. Garretson, chairman, Charles C. Estes. 

Research and Development—Dr. Jerome D. Schein, chairman. 

Tabloid Newspaper—Dr. Robert G. Sanderson, chairman; Al 
Van Nevel, Eugene W. Petersen. 

Ways and Means—Dr. Samuel A. Block, chairman. 

Services to State Associations—Gary W. Olsen, chairman; 
Nancy Rarus, Dr. Harvey J. Corson, Lawrence Forestal, David 
Myers, Gwendel Butler, Tim Jaech. Dr. Jerome D. Schein, con- 
sultant, (The NAD President and the Executive Secretary are ex 
officio members of this committee.) 

Charges to each committee are important. 

are obvious, but some are specific. 
further, their charges will be printed. 


ook 


Some of them 
As committees develop 


A poll is being taken among the Executive Board as to the 
advisability of a meeting the latter part of January. If it is 
called, in all likelihood it will be held at Halex House in Silver 
Spring for convenience to the Home Office and ready access to 
files and cther sources of EOE R TOD, 


In this issue the listing of state association conventions sched- 
uted for 1975 has been started. What dates and sites we have 
were gieaned from notes taken while in Seattle and from read- 
ing various state association publications. 

We realize the current listing is rather sketchy and will ap- 
preciate information to make it more complete. This prompts 
a request to state associations: Please include the NAD President 
on your mailing list if he is not already—both for publications 
and releases of all kinds. 


We are awaiting a report on the Cultural Program for the 
1972-1974 period, along with recommendations, before asking the 
NAD Executive Board for guidance as to future competition. As 
stated previously, it is highly desirable to separate the Miss Deaf 
America Pageant from the Cultural Program itself. Speaking 
of Miss Deaf America, we face a knotty problem with the news 
that the incumbent is no longer a Miss. Should the throne be 
declared vacant, or should the ist runnerup be promoted? 


Elsewhere in this issue is the text of a House bill introduced 
by Congressman Cochran of Mississippi that would provide an 
additional Federal income tax exemption for the deaf—with a 
simple definition of deafness. It remains to be seen how this bill 
will fare in committee. Hopefully, there will be sufficient ad- 
vance notice when the bill comes BD for hearing(s). 

Toward the middle cf this “ent (November), the Executive 
Secretary and 1976 Convention Chairman Ralph H. White will be 
meeting with the management of the Shamrock in Houston. We 
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will be keenly interested in the costs—if they can be firmed up 
this early. NAD conventions are, in the President’s opinion, too 
long and too expensive for many who would like to attend. The 
mid-week break, on Wednesday, may be phased out and the con- 
vention as a whole tightened up. 

State associations, as well as other organizations of the deaf, 
could do the deaf a big favor by donating books on deafness to 
libraries—or at least by urging libraries to add books from the 
NAD Publications List. This is especially true of books on 
manual communication—which should be in every high school 
library. Concentrated efforts should be made everywhere to 
start (and continue) class in manual communication—formal or 
informal. The deaf must make approaches to the public rather 
than wait for the public to come to them. In order to make 
successful approaches, the deaf leadership must be informed 
as to trends and resources. Organization is far more important 
than funds in most cases. 


For a while, it seemed that our Executive Secretary would 
stop writing his Home Office Notes. We don’t think he will 
and are firmly convinced that the information contained in the 
Notes is timely and vital—and serving as well, if not better than, 
a monthly or bimonthly ROMA STeE: 


Closing this month’s ‘ieaanoes: Be sure to read the VIIth 
World Congress News and the Communicative Skills Program 
Newsletter in this issue.—Jess. 


ag | 


HOME OFFICE NOTES - 
: 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


eS ee N 


Writing notes like this is a perpetual thing and it seems that 
no sooner than we finished with one than we start another. But 
in between times we have a lot to do and a lot gets done. In the 
previous issue we noted that despite inflation there were people 
who apparently were in no hurry to get reimbursed for expenses 
at the NAD Seattle convention. This still holds true but we have 
managed to narrow that down to manageable proportions and 
elsewhere in this issue is a report on expenses at that meeting. 


It seems appropriate at this time in conjunction with that re- 
port to start speculation again on shortening the convention and 
coming up with a more reasonable operation and we have been 
giving considerable discussion to that one. One thing that must 
be noted is that under present conditions we are required to have 
at least four days of meetings. One thought was to compress 
that say to Tuesday through Friday without the Wednesday break 
that we have had in the past. Another consideration was to 
eliminate the banquet since we do not earn enough on that one 
to make much inroads on our expenses while we do make money 
on the Balls. So it could very well be that we could maintain 
our traditional convention with a few exceptions such as elimi- 
nating the banquet, eliminating the Wednesday outing and having 
the convention running from Tuesday through Friday or Wed- 
nesday through Saturday or whatever seems most desirable from 
our members’ point of view. 

We would like feedback on this as I am sure it would be 
helpful to the Executive Board in making any changes in the 
future. So if you have any ideas on this, please let us know. 

With the convention proceedings out of the way and the finan- 
cial report finished, we turn our attention to the major activities 
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such as our publications efforts. Due to the high cost of print- 
ing and paper in the Washington, D. C., area, we are joining with 
the PRWAD in seeking additional or supplemental printers out- 
side the immediate vicinity. We are also increasing as rapidly 
as we are able, the number of items which we publish and/or of- 
fer for sale. 


As previously mentioned we have the census report on hand. 
We also are about ready to issue the second of the Literary 
Classic series ‘“The Song of Roland’’; and we have a new chil- 
dren’s book, ‘“‘The Girl Who Wouldn’t Talk,’ which we will share 
with the Internationa! Association of Parents of the Deaf. We 
are just beginning to look into additional types of children’s 
sign language games which we hope to market through the In- 
ternational Association of Parents. In addition, we will be com- 
ing onto the market with a new sign language package of films 
which we will be able to round out with something that will be 
produced by the Joyce Motion Picture company so that we will 
have a whole new market to play with. These are bread-and- 
butter issues and despite the inflation which continues to tear 
us apart, we hope to stay ahead of the game. 


With Halex House fully occupied we have had to make some 
additional and painful adjustments. Starting December 1, we will 
be renting out our conference room to one of our tenants who 
desperately needs more space. If things keep up we will rent out 
the Executive Secretary’s office and move him into the furnace 
room. Everybody knows he isn’t around much anyway. But it 
is pleasing to be able to report our growing pains while painful 
are on the plus rather than the minus side. 


The Executive Secretary has been involved increasingly in a 
large number of significant meetings. One of these has to do with 
the Helen Keller Memorial Fund. In this we continue to work 
toward establishing a gift of books to local libraries as a major 
project for Lions Clubs. As previously reported, we met with 
the officers of Lions International last spring to see what could 
be done to improve our program. Most recently we met with the 
officers of the Helen Keller Memorial Fund in an effort to resolve 
some of the problems which were brought out in Chicago. One 
of these was the change back to the original name of the Helen 
Keller Memorial Fund—eliminating the word ‘‘Lions’”’ and a sec- 
ond effort was to increase the Board of Trustees for the fund 
from three to five. One of the new positions going to the NAD—a 
third point being to make Halex House or the NAD the official 
address of the fund because right now it is a question as to 
whether or not the fund can fulfill its chosen role of providing 
assistance to Lions Clubs in their efforts to serve the deat. At 
present we are getting help for this purpose from Al Cranwill who 
has given much of his time and effort in this direction. But Al is 
the only individual involved with the Helen Keller Memorial Fund 
who can do this although the third member of the board is Dr. 
Richard Johnson and who of course is expert in this field. But 
with the COSD in jeopardy it seems desirable to provide a more 
permanent vehicle for channeling information into the fund. 


Mid-October found us at the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion convention in Las Vegas. In response to the inevitable ques- 
tion as to how much we lost, suffice it to say that we did our 
share to keep Nevada green—leave money. Between times we 
had a very successful and I think profitable meeting. This 
started off with a pre-convention meeting of the NRA Task Force 
on Deafness which is chaired by Dr. Jack Hutcheson of Goodwill 
Industries. Only four of the Task Force members made it on 
Monday but we did offer a resolution which was introduced by 
the Executive Secretary to the effect that the NRA would urge 
hearing aid manufacturers to use more imagination in their ad- 
vertising and to cease using such damaging phrases as “‘Don’t 
Be Deaf’’ ‘“‘nerve deafness can be cured,” etc. 


We also again approached the PRWAD on including THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as part of its membership package and its 
newsletter inserted in the DA but this still does not seem to meet 
their needs. Another thrust at this meeting was the project by 
the National Association of Rehabilitation Secretaries to teach 
or learn fingerspelling. There was a section on this run by 
Donna Davis who is now president-elect of NARS. Ms. Davis 
learned all of this from Bob Donoghue when he was working 
with the Jewish Vocational Services in Chicago and became very 
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proficient at it since then. This time however, she was assisted 
by some unexpected volunteers in the form of Tim Medina, As- 
sistant Director of the NAD Communication Skills Program, the 
Executive Secretary and past NAD president Robert G. Sander- 
son. Dr. Sanderson and his wife also managed to do their bit 
for the NAD Communicative Skills Program. 


Tim incidentally, showed why he is considered one of the top 
sign language teachers in the Washington area. He also had 
the opportunity to present both to NARS and to the meeting 
on the Model State Plan information on the new Communicative 
Skills package which has been developed. This package will 
offer on request, sign language instruction on a ‘“‘Total Immer- 
sion’’ basis or a course in orientation to deafness. Both were 
designed particularly for Vocational Rehabilitation agencies in 
conformance with the requirements of the 1973 Vocational Rehabi- 
litation Act. However, one thing which came out of the conven- 
tion was the importance of the new Federal Affirmative Action 
program for Federal contractors and an effort is being made 
now to use the CSP package to serve the needs of this type of 
program as well. 


In addition, we became quite involved with the efforts of 
other disability groups in seeking more consumer involvement 
and participation in rehabilitation and other programs. In this 
particular respect we had the pleasure of flying to Vegas with 
Judy Heuman who was one of the spearheads of the march on 
the White House some time ago and who is currently an intern 
on the staff of Harrison Williams. Judy and her roommate, 
Diane Lattin, are both extremely active in this area both because 
of their professional activities—Diane with the Presidents’ Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped—and because they 
are two of the people with visible handicaps who have been 
so frustrated because of architectural barriers and the recent 
attempts to limit their access to aircraft by FAA regulation. Both 
of the girls are also extremely interested in deafness and both can 
sign after a fashion. 


This involvement in turn led to a more closer relationship 
with the American Coalition of the Disabled and in more recent 
weeks to the effort to secure support to override President Ford’s 
veto of the amendments to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. One 
important aspect of the Coalition seems to be that under this 
kind of umbrella it will become increasingly difficult for people 
to play one handicap against another. In this case, the question 
came up on the Randolph-Sheppard Act which would strengthen 
the blind people’s claim to vending stands in government build- 
ings. And which was quickly endorsed by people at the Coalition 
meeting not so much on the basis of the handicap but on the 
basis that the point at stake was the encroachment of recreational 
and other employe organizations into this field. Everyone agreed 
that when it came to taking away a handicapped individual's 
means of making a living is in order that employe organizations 
of and for the handicapped should be asked to take part in urging 
a congressional override. 


Another important program in which the Home Office has 
been and will continue to be involved is in the program being 
handled by the Center for Administration of Justice at Wayne 
State University in Michigan. This is more or less the brain 
child of Judge Joe Pernick and is to develop and train interpre- 
ters for legal situations. It is being sponsored by the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration and has a number of parts 
involving not only the NAD but also California State University 
at Northridge and the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. The 
most recent task was developing a sign language manual for 
legal terminology. This was conducted largely through the RID 
with Barbara Brasel in charge and the NAD being represented 
by CSP Director Terrence J. O’Rourke. The legal workshop 
was of two weeks’ duration. The Executive Secretary is a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee for this program. 

Following this we had meetings with our local television 
Public Broadcasting Station WETA-TV.. WETA-TV is putting on 
a black deaf program and hope with the help of the NAD and 
other interested organizations to make this a national program 
for PBS. Current information says that the first segment of the 
program will be shown in prime time in January. 

While All this was going on we were continually in search 
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for a Public Information Officer as has been advertised for the Congress of the Deaf which is scheduled for the summer of 1975. 
past several months in the DA. We have a screening committee The Advisory Committee is meeting every other month now as 
composed of Dr. Sulieman Bushnaq, Dr. Mervin Garretson and we put finishing touches to all the Commission programs. Latest 
Mr. Jerald M. Jordan assisted by the Executive Secretary and Ms. activity on that front includes the revival of a parent program 
Barbara Olmert of the Home Office staff. We had approximately which will be attached loosely at least to the Commission on Pe- 
40 applications for the position and the screening committee dagogy of which Dr. Merrill of Gallaudet is head. Co-chairing the 
selected 10 for interviewing. An appointment should have been Parent Section are Jane Grisham and Wilda Owens of Georgia 


made by the time this gets into print. and two of the nicest Georgia peaches this writer has ever had 
We also are stepping up activities for the meeting of the World the pleasure of meeting. 
1975 
State Association Conventions NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
ALABAMA: June 12-14, Montgomery. Affiliated Member Organizations 
oe ia Palanega CMECOE the: Deal sis% 251 crore gh tices bend 53.0 be eae aes Alabama 
INDIANA: June 13-15, Anderson. Dept. of Mental Retardation, Ariz. Training Program at Coolidge _._..--- Arizona 
KENTUCKY: July 3-6, Louisville, Salt ArRaneas Chinen dt! COMOY -s xccancagsc conta tonacan-achacmasedsaermnnnae Arkansas 
Tims. : GT io otal On he Suctonls aac eins utes ce cis amino andes Poin naar California 
MARYLAND: September 12-13, Ocean City Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf .................-2----- California 
MINNESOTA: June 13-15. St. Paul. Colorado Springs Silent Club wee ee ee ne ee ee ee eee eee Colorado 
MISSISSIPPI: June 12-14 Tupelo. St. Paul’s Episcopal Mission for the Deaf of Greater Hartford _----- Connecticut 
MONTANA: June 13-15 Helena ee a sara deorah ae the Deaf -...-.-------------+---2-2+02- ee ee reese ee ae 
: ; lOuUxCity SUENU Clubs INC, zed cose cccelashetimatevecnt ut hsieecycouceaseee owa 
ee 8-10, Grand Island, Aernets aneappeey of i tee Bree aorediye tele cae Hat Sete ee reece " Kansas 
atholic Deaf Center of New Orleans _...._...........-.---------------- ouisiana 
Ee eae 27-29, McAfee, Play- Maine Mission for the: Deal ..-:. 22. <2-<20tes1weseorsseeyenrs Seed tas atid Maine 
NEW YORK (Empire State Association): | Rug industties, Ihe. ee eunge Handicapped Children -- Maryland 
% ri ar et ee eantaarisearsth Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. ..........---- die ome Sinpuedip cides tele aaa Ones Massachusetts 
: October 2-4, Cleveland, Marriott Michivan Association for Better Hearing _............................. Michigan 
Inn West. Motor City Association of the Deaf ................-...--.2--------2----- Michigan 
SOUTH CAROLINA: August 14-17, Green- United. for’ Tatal Communication. ex.s. saZsuce wa'saa taledececscsatacesaseca Michigan 
ville. ; Social Services for the Hearing Impaired, Inc. _...-..-.-.-...------.---- Michigan 
TEXAS: June 26-29, Austin, Quality Inn Charles Thompson Memorial Hall ...................-------------eeeee Minnesota 
South. Gull Coast Silent. CHB: cc.cs secu cas aceoweborcechtanbowesessuieewoes _. Mississippi 
VIRGINIA: June 20-22, Fredericksburg Great Malls-Chat of the Del 6 ocak eee ee ee oe oes eck Sede oe es oe Montana 
WISCONSIN: June 26-28, Eau Claire. Roundtable Representatives of Community Center ..................... Missouri 
(Please send additions and corrections to Bi Pole lene COBB. ace coco eso red cc eee kk eed bok eck cease. Missouri 
the Editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN for Lincoln Silent Clie. ci s.2Jace-ko, cS accstony oa00 Sed sega oe neoe enh vedes Nebraska 
continued listings. ) Ometic: Clip The DEA us.225255ce atest glands ccaceseestiadaiseiseius Nebraska 
‘ er The Central New York Recreation Club for the Deaf—ABC 
ane ee re Deaf Bowling Committee (Mr. A. Coppola, Chairman) ..............-- New York 
_ aac ease Center for Communications Research, Inc. .................--..---.-- New York 
Advertising odode ccoeans ase $1,625.00 Staten: Istand: ClubOf Deal. a sanc eds cauncsderncks ch wend doneoeadebovnis New York 
Badia ee National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students -..............--- New York 
gee ate me meen atedsse= iu a 00 New York. Society for the Deal... csccccscesnkeuecsavadesadsesasdaes ss New York 
Gruled. coc. et ewascccniess ae, 1846000 mes ann Ss: Chives forthe Dear 2.65.54 one acacscaccapassescescatcssecdcaus New York 
Miscellangoug 222727 768.00 Union League of the Deaf, Inc. -.............-.-----.----------22---- New York 
Optional events aoa 3,461. 35 Cleveland: Association: OF the DOE sos ciccaaaaicecsesateegcs cniaet Gsbastusaaeen Ohio 
Registration f6@ cance screen, T7700 Wheelie: Association “br THC DGAE 0s mcasesuevataspedaanscnenandaaedanaces Ohio 
Pe a ehh York Association of the Deaf -....-...-- Se ee re ere Pennsylvania 
Contribution Zeccccoeeosezzcsece 10.70 Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. ..................---- Tennessee 
Cash Over ---------------------- 61.20 Dalias. Council for“Deat . 220 3.2scsmsceaccsescnmeehzics ates sees oonseseusuee Texas 
71.90 Biret Baptist ear anise 525555 casauwsdeadantedashocdseshedseas suasekcus .. Texas 
; Houston: Association:.of the Deal occ iwc dieck eacea dens enockantsdsassieaieeest Texas 
ee a case ccear ene EEO ia, ene Texas ‘Commission for the D@al 2c ccscaa iden osacecotedansawaecsuensee nba ce Texas 
eueisite wanna nn nnnn nena nnn . sane DIADOW Ss OUI OG- on naaaine Bos ues end aawaaes caw aeaatans nsknee tenuate ennacness Virginia 
Bsn oe ee ae Richton (Club Ol the: D@at. in veces ccereee shes edadaniaek aby ed dedenddads Virginia 
Mk ee ae Charleston Association of Deaf ....2.cccscccevesencsesdewcsencnaces West Virginia 
Order of Georges Dinner -_-_-- 812.02 Puget Sound: Association Ol, DOAl ..c..acccsccivetecvesccckscdesidaacaceace Washington 
NT lid J oaks rem cceeepigy 1-94 Tacoma Association of the Deaf __...........-.....-.-.--------------- Washington 
RONIAIS: .sqecgs=acorenasSaacueees 410.43 Milwaukee-Suent: Cb: ING:, ins cave ncesdadede ens awcnud oedassvsieeetads Wisconsin 
S@rVice:... --c4 ee sooneasubbece 138.57 
5 7,317.64 Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
Entertainment sat per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
Banquet ne eee 
Interpreters: .....-25-.s.-..=- 275.00 
Miss Deaf America Pageant 1,121.45 
Te ee AVAILABLE NOW ... 
$20,932.11 TOTAL COMMUNICATION LESSONS 


Travel & Per Diem 


BY E. D. LAWRENCE 


Se ee a 9 Assistant Professor, Central Bible College 
ello aang arene sers 908. 12 Sign Language Lessons for class use. Contextual sentences, Memory Aids; 
$8,441.63 Color coded for synonyms. Choruses, Scriptures and word drills. 
Unpaid Obligations ------.------- 630.25 Write: Campus Book Store 
$ 630.25 ORDER NOW $6.95 Central Bible College 
Total Disbursements __-_-------------- $37,321.63 Plus Postage & Handting Springfield, Mo. 


Excess of Disbursements over Receipts ($3,744.93) 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


Another E. Conley Akin Honor 


The Tennessee School for the Deaf 
at Knoxville now has a permanent me- 
morial to a man who devoted many years 
of his life to coaching deaf youngsters 
and as athletic director. 


The building is the E. Conley Akin 
Health and Physical Education Building, 
which was dedicated Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28, 1974, at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, followed by tours of the building at 
10:45 and open house, beginning at 11:00, 
when all buildings on the campus were 
open to TSD alumni and friends. Akin 
was on hand for the ribbon cutting. 

The dedication date was selected to 
coincide with homecoming, when the 
homecoming football game, TSD vs. Ala- 
bama, began at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. A full day of homecoming activ- 
ities took place. 


Dr. Benjamin Carmichael, state com- 
missioner of education, lauded the 
school’s progress and Akin’s contribu- 
tions to the athletic program. 


TSD now has one of the finest health 
and physical education facilities in the 
South. It contains an Olympic-sized, 25- 
yard, six-lane swimming pool and a 
smaller shallow-water pool for teaching 
primary-age children. The depth of water 
in the teaching pool goes from 2% feet 
to 3% feet. 

The Olympic-sized pool is completely 
equipped for competition in the age- 
group swim program in Knoxville and 
the surrounding area. There is a second- 
level, spectator area with a capacity to 
seat 300 people. 


The gymnasium in the building has a 
regulation-sized basketball court with a 
seating capacity for 1,000 people. When 
the building is not being used for basket- 
ball games, the seats are folded forward 
to make available a gymnastic area, 
which has space for tumbling, trampo- 
line, parallel bars, horizontal bar and 
rings. 

The wall on the south side of the 
basketball court has been treated to be 
used for handball, paddleball and tennis 
practice. There also is a special room 
for weight-training equipment. 

Two air conditioned classrooms for 
health are included in the building along 
with three offices for the supervising 
teacher and staff. 

The figure of a Viking stands in the 
lobby where a trophy case is lighted 
effectively. A concession stand, conven- 
ient to the spectator area, is located on 
the second level lobby. 

Public access to this building has 
been arranged through the Primary Unit 
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7530 HAMPTON AVE. 


#303, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90046 


gate with a road leading to a large, 
totally lighted parking area. Plans are 
being made to use this area for outdoor 
activities such as volleyball, tennis, bad- 
minton, when weather permits. 

Conley, who grew up in Copperhill, 
Tenn., lost his hearing due to measles 
some two years after he was born in 
1913. He attended the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, 1920-1933, where he was 
a four-year varsity halfback and 1932 
captain, graduating as valedictorian. 


Attending Gallaudet College, 1933- 
1938, he took part in varsity football 
and track, being 1938 track captain. Dur- 
ing his junior and senior years, he was 
intramural student aide, and he was the 
first winner of the Thomas S. Marr 
Scholarship Award in 1938, the year he 
received his bachelor of science degree. 


In the fall of that year, Conley re- 
turned to TSD as all-sports coach and 
dormitory counselor. The following year, 
he and Lucy Lucado, also a TSD and 
Gallaudet graduate, were married in a 
June ceremony. 


In the fall of 1941, Conley became 
TSD’s first fulltime physical education 
instructor and served 24 years. A year 
later, he was appointed athletic director, 
in addition to his physical education and 
coaching duties, retaining that position 
for 27 years. Extremely busy, he found 
time to earn his master of science de- 
gree at the University of Tennessee in 
the summer of 1953. 

The summary of his sometimes over- 
lapping services at TSD is awesome. He 


served 22 years as football coach; 20 
years as basketball coach; two years as 
dormitory counselor; 24 years as physical 
education instructor and water safety in- 
structor; one year as girl’s basketball 
coach; four years as field day and intra- 
mural director; 18 years as track coach; 
31 years as coach and athletic director; 
22 years as school contributor to two 
features; nine years as academic teacher 
(intermediate mathematics; later work- 
study). Presently he is serving as health 
education instructor, and the 1974-75 
term marks his 37th year at TSD. 


Highlights of Conley’s distinguished 
career include his selection as the Na- 
tional Deaf Prep Football Coach of the 
Year, in 1947 and 1948. by Art Kruger, 
sports editor of the then Silent Worker, 
which now is THE DEAF AMERICAN 
The reasons were two impressive records 
of 8-0-0 and 8-1-0, respectively. 


Additionally, September 27, 1969 was 
Conley Akin Day at TSD, in conjunction 
with the homecoming game with Ala- 
bama. He was the recipient of a large 
color-TV console and a generous cash 
gift by alumni and friends, as part of 
the day’s festivities. The Tennessee As- 
sociation of the Deaf also presented him 
with a plaque. 


Then four years ago, Conley received 
the American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf Hall of Fame honor as coach. In 
the early spring he was recognized at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Claremont, Berk- 
eley, Calif., which was attended by some 
650 persons. 


This is a full view of the new E. Conley Akin Health and Physical Education Building at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, Knoxville. The $1.3 million facility was named for the former coach and athletic direc- 


tor at TSD and was dedicated on September 28, 1974. 
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RIBBON-CUTTING—Left to Right: 


of Education; William E. Davis, Superintendent, 


Dr. Benjamin Carmichael, Commissioner, Tennessee State Department 
Tennessee School for the Deaf; E. 


Conley Akin, the 


honoree; Troy Haydon, Director, Health, Physical Education and Athletics. 


: 


E. CONLEY AKIN is shown standing in front of the new Tennessee School for the Deaf building which 
bears his name. 


And, upon retiring from the athletic 
department in the spring of 1969, he 
was presented a plaque, for his 31-year 
service as coach and athletic director, 
by the TSD coaches. The plaque presen- 
tation was part of the program at a 
luncheon given at the Howard Johnson 
Restaurant on Chapman Highway. 


A year later, he was awarded a cer- 
tificate as “Teacher of the Year” at TSD, 
by the Anchor Club. 


And this must be added: Conley ini- 
tiated an annual award (now called the 
E. Conley Akin Academic-Athletic 
Award) in 1971 to encourage TSD stu- 
dents’ excellence in both classroom and 
sports with the required 3.0 or B in 
four high school years. 


How’s that for sharing the wealth of 
honors? 


E. Conley Akin became the eighth 
deaf man to have a health and physical 
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education building or gymnasium named 
after him. The others, as far’ as we 
know, were Odie W. Underhill at North 
Carolina, Frederick Hughes at Gallaudet, 
William Hunter at Washington State, 
Harry Benson at Maryland, Frederick J. 
Neesam at Wisconsin, T. Carlton Lewel- 
lyn at Virginia and Walter Rockwell at 
American. 


Harrison Is First Deaf Athlete at Mary- 
ville College. 

Move over Bonnie Sloan .. . here 
comes Steve Harrison. 

Sloan is the former Austin Peay foot- 
baller who is the first deaf player to 
make it in the National Football League 
(St. Louis Cardinals). 


Harrison, former three-sport star at 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, has been 
awarded a football scholarship by Mary- 
ville College in Maryville, Tenn. — An- 
other first for a deaf athlete. 


Coach Jim Jordan, in his first year 
as head coach at Maryville, uses Har- 
rison as a defensive back, punter and 
field-goal kicker. 


Maryville College, which has an en- 
rollment of at least 1,000 students, now 
has a program for deaf students. They 
must complete two courses, math and 
basic English, as entry requirements to 
prove to college officials that they can 
pass college work. Harrison completed 
his scholarship work and joined the 
Scots when they reported on September 
ie 


To help coach Harrison, Coach Jordan 
and one of his assistants, Ron Case, took 
a sign language course last summer. 
Also Steve worked with them in develop- 
ing communications. 


“Tt is a real pleasure to have the 
opportunity to coach a young man with 
Steve’s athletic ability. We are very 
fortunate that he chose Maryville College 
to continue his education and to play 
football,” said Coach Jordan. 


Harrison, who played under Coach 
Neil Battle at TSD, plans to coach in a 
school for the deaf after college. 


At TSD, the 6-1, 195-pounder won 
several honors such as Gil Addicks 
Sportsmanship Award, E. Conley Akin 
Academic-Athletic Trophy, Optimist Club 
Honor Award, Rotary Club Citizenship 
Award, Sponor Award from Sports Di- 
gest, All-Knoxville Football League, 
DEAF AMERICAN’s Deaf Prep All- 
America, most valuable football player 
on last year’s National Deaf Prep Foot- 
ball Team, best defensive basketball 
player and was second in the 100-yard 
dash in the Knoxville Interscholastic 
League meet. 


Thank You, Bill G. Blevins 


We had been wondering who was the 
coach of the Mason-Dixon Deaf Prep 
Championship North Carolina School for 
the Deaf basketball team in 1958. We 
assmed it was George K. Brown, but 
found out we were mistaken, thanks to 
Bill G. Blevins, who is now assistant to 
the president of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. In a letter 
to us dated September 6, 1974, Mr. 
Blevins wrote: 


“T enjoyed your article, ‘Sporting 
Around’ in the May 1974 issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. I spent six years 
at the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf as houseparent, teacher and coach. 
I enjoyed my work and the people there 
very much and made many good friends 
there. So I was especially pleased to 
read your article about the North Caro- 
lina School and the Mason-Dixon Tourn- 
ament. In fact, I was at the North 
Carolina School during the first six years 
of the tournament’s history and followed 
each one closely. 


One of the best friends I have, and 
a man whom I admire greatly, is George 
K. Brown and I certainly do not want 
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STEVE HARRISON, former football star at Tennes- 
see School for the Deaf, signed a grant in aid 
scholarship at Maryville College and became the 
first deaf athlete to play for the Scots. 


to take credit away from him in any 
way. Mr. Brown turned over the coach- 
ing duties at the North Carolina School 
to me for the 1957 and 1958 school years. 
I was coach in 1957 when Mississippi 
beat us by four points, 29-25, for the 
championship. Had Mr. Brown been 
coaching, we may have won. Anyway, 
for purposes of correcting your records, 
I was the coach of the North Carolina 
team in 1958 when we won the Mason- 
Dixon Tournament at the Virginia 
School. I am sure that Mr. Brown, or 
the records of the school, would verify 
this fact.” 


Thank you very much, Mr. Blevins, 
for this correction. Now please remem- 
ber that Bill G. Blevins was the coach 
of the 1958 NCSD five that copped the 
M-D deaf prep cage tournament crown. 


AAAD Sanctioned Softball Round-Up 


Thanks to Bill Fraser of Denver, 
Colo., George Wilding of Ogden, Utah, 
Walter M. Schulman of New York, N.Y., 
Allan Bubeck of Dallas, Tex., and Martin 
Belsky of Burton, Mich. for information 
and results of their respective regional 
softball tournaments held last summer. 


Midwest 


On August 30, 31, and September 1, 
1974, for the second time in 16 years 
the MAAD softball tournament was can- 
celled after almost six games were 
played Saturday, August 31, out of eight 
games scheduled. This time it was 
“rained-out” as compared to the 1961 
meet in Denver which was “snowed-out”’ 
after two games, nullifying all game 
records for 1961 and now 1974. 

According to the rules, the decision 
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Presentation of the color portrait of E. Conley Akin was made possible by the Knoxville Athletic Association 


of 


to 


September 1, by the softball team man- 
agers and the MAAD Executive Board 
and it proved to be a wise one as the 


ra 


the Deaf, the Tennessee School for the Deaf Athletic Association and the TSD Athletic Association. 


September 2, leaving all the fields within 
a 200-mile radius under mud and several 
inches of water. The trophies will be 
put in storage for the 1976 MAAD meet 
to be held in Kansas City, Mo., again. 


cancel was made before Sunday noon, 


ins continued until Monday morning, 
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The MAAD finally has converted to 
slow-pitch and has given notice to the 
other regions that it intends to improve 
in two years left so as to be among the 
top contenders for the first AAAD Na- 
tional Slow-Pitch Softball Crown in 1975 
at Detroit. 


Central 

The Detroit Association of the Deaf 
“A” team repeated as champ in the 31st 
annual CAAD slow-pitch softball tour- 
nament held at Pittsburgh, over a rain- 
soaked Labor Day weekend. 

In the men’s division, pitcher Eddie 
Riley of Detroit ‘A’ cooled the bats of 
Chicago Club, 6-1, to retain the cham- 
pionship for another year, and in the 
women’s division the Detroit “A” romped 
over host Pittsburgh, 25-4, to keep the 
crown. 


The men’s division tourney results 
(championship flight only): 
Columbus 10, Oakland (Mich.) 3 
Chicago 7, Pittsburgh Catholic 5 
Flint 13, Pittsburgh AD 3 
Detroit “A” 20, Dayton 1 
Toledo 8, Detroit “B” 7 
Columbus 7, Northwest Chicago 0 
(forfeit) 
Akron 10, Louisville 5 
Cleveland AD 19, Toronto 1 
Chicago 26, Cleveland Silents 1 
Flint 3, Cincinnati 2 
Milwaukee 18, Indianapolis 10 
Detroit “A” 19, Toledo 4 
Akron 7, Columbus 3 
Chicago 12, Cleveland AD 9 
Flint 8, Milwaukee 7 
Detroit “A” 12, Akron 5 
Chicago 16, Flint 5 
Detroit “A” 6, Chicago 1 
(championship) 
Cleveland AD beat Flint, 7-6, in the 
consolation finals. 
Results of the championship flight 
games of the ladies division: 
Detroit “A” 12, Indianapolis 1 
Detroit “B” 10, Flint 8 
Columbus 7, Louisville 0 
(forfeit) 
Pittsburgh 5, Cincinnati 2 
Detroit “A” 5, Detroit “B” 4 
Pittsburgh 8, Columbus 1 
Detroit “A” 24, Pittsburgh 4 
(championship) 
Detroit “B’ won the consolation fin- 
als over the Cincinnati lassies, 7-3. 
CAAD Men’s All-Star Team: Eddie 
Riley of Detroit “A,” p; Steve Siros of 
Oakland, ce; David Tackacs of Detroit 
“A.” 1b; Michael Essig of Chicago, 2b; 
Roger Huffman of Columbus, ss; Michael 
Jasko of Cleveland AD, 3b; Mike Mowery 
of Cleveland AD, lf; Dom Zito, Jr., of 
Detroit “A,” cf; Walter Werner of Chi- 
cago, rf; and Merrill Frelich of Flint, sc. 


MVP—Eddie Riley of Detroit “A.” 


All-Star Ttem of CAAD Ladies Divi- 
sion: Loretta Etkie of Detroit “A,” p; 
Jean Toner of Pittsburgh, c; Rita Mowl 
of Pittsburgh, 1b; Ramona Krantz of 
Columbus, 2b; Tina Hicks of Detroit “A,” 
3b; Pat Riley of Detroit “A,” ss; Cindy 
Morford of Flint, lf; Kimm Popp of De- 
troit “A,” ef; Barbara McNally of Flint, 
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rf; and Juana Klarr of Detroit “B,” sc. 
MVP—Loretta Etkie of Detroit “A.” 


Northwest 


Seattle blasted Golden Spike Athletic 
Club of the Deaf of Ogden, Utah, for 
the fourth straight NWAAD Slow-Pitch 
Softball Championship in a row. Ogden 
was called a “Cinderella” team, being 
entered in the tournament for the first 
time. 


The tournament was held at Salt 
Lake City with a 100-degree heat wave 
throughout the meet. 


Results of the double elimination 
meet: 


Portland 13, Idaho 7 
Seattle 16, Montana 4 
Oakland 9, Utah 7 
Montana 14, Idaho 11 
Seattle 9, Portland 8 
Ogden 18, Oakland 16 
Oakland 14, Montana 6 
Portland 20, Utah 5 
Seattle 15, Ogden 2 
Portland 17, Oakland 3 
Ogden 15, Portland 12 
Seattle 27, Ogden 1 
(Championship ) 


NWAAD ALL-Stars: Dennis Platt, 
Ogden; Steve Morlock, Ogden; Russell 
Seott, Ogden, Mike Yerkes, Portland; 
Mark Sirios, Portland; Terry Gergerson, 
Seattle; Steve Gergerson, Seattle; Jim 
Celestine, Portland; Craig Nicholas, 
Seattle and Tom Marvel, Oakland. 

MVP: Craig Nicholas. 


A total of 34 home runs was made in 
the tournament and broke the record. 
Strangely, last year in Montana, there 
was no home run in the entire meet. 


Southwest 


Twelve softball teams from the far- 
flung Southwest converged on_ sultry 
Houston—the Baghdad-on-the-Bayou city 
—August 16-18, 1974, to rub the magic 
Aladdin oil lamp for the seventh annual 
SWAAD softball tournament champion- 
ship Houston proved to be the Ali Babas 
as its password “Open Sesame” magic- 
ally opened the door to the exotic, spar- 
kling, coveted SWAAD crown. Houston 
became the first host team to win a 
SWAAD title and spoiled veteran Aus- 
tin’s try for third straight championship. 


Below are results of the slow-pitch, 
double-elimination SWAAD affair: 


San Antonio 14, Dallas B 0 
Houston B 19, Lafayette 5 
New Orleans 17, Little Rock 16 
Shreveport 4, Memphis 3 
Austin 9, San Antonio 4 

Baton Rouge 7, Houston B 5 
Dallas A 16, New Orleans 3 
Houston A 9, Shreveport 4 


Dallas B 27, Lafayette 5 
Memphis 7, Little Rock 5 

San Antonio 6, Houston B 3 
New Orleans 16, Shreveport 12 


Austin 13, Baton Rouge 3 
Houston A 11, Dallas A 6 


Baton Rouge 8, Memphis ‘/ 
San Antonio 9, Dallas A 4 
Houston A 17, Austin 15 (8 in.) 
San Antonio 14, Baton Rouge 2 
Austin 8, San Antonio 2 
Austin 15, Houston A 5 
Houston A 10, Austin 7 
(championship ) 


SWAAD ALL-Stars: D. Armstrong, 
Houston, A, ¢c; J. Jacobs, Austin, p; E. 
Cruzan, Houston A, 1b; S. Oates, Austin, 
2b; R. Ormand, Austin, ss; P. Mills, San 
Antonio, 3b; L. Green, Baton Rouge, sc; 
Howell, Memphis, cf; J. Cook, Houston 
AK rh 


MVP: R. Ormand of Austin. 


Eastern 


Westchester Silent Club, otherwise 
called the “Big Green Machine” won its 
fifth EAAD softball championship in six 
years. 


Prior to last year’s meet, Westchester 
had won four straight titles, 1969-1972, 
before it was stopped by Hartford in the 
finals (1978). 


Eighteen teams competed in the 24th 
edition of the EAAD softball meet, held 
at Baldwin, Long Island, N.Y. Results: 


Revere 18, Union League 5 
Worcester 11, Delaware Valley 8 
Quincy 20, Mohawk Valley 2 
Hudson County 10, Trenton 8 
Staten Island 10, Brooklyn 0 
Pelicans 12, Bridgeport 4 
Mohawk Oral 19, Garden State 4 
Rochester 7, Baltimore SO 3 


Westchester 10, Revere 2 
Hudson County 6, Quincy 5 
Staten Island 17, Pelicans 1 
Hartford 9, Rochester 8 


Westchester 21, Worcester 10 

Hartford 24, Mohawk Oral 3 

Westchester 17, Hudson County 5 

Staten Island 5, Hartford 4 

Hartford 7, Hudson County 1 
(3rd place) 

Westchester 12, Staten Island 2 
(finals) 


EAAD All-Stars: Williamson, Staten 
Island, 1b; Kaessler, Westchester, 2b; 
Capobianco, Rochester, 3b; Leccese, 
Westchester, ss; Sigoda, Westchester, of; 
Gerlis, Staten Island, of; Cohen, West- 
chester, of; Couthen, Hartford, of; 
Zacharewicz, Westchester, c, and Miller, 
Hartford, p. 


MVP: Joe Leccese of Westchester. 


No news of recent Southwest and 
Farwest meets was available at this writ- 
ing. 


Miss Deaf America Weds 


Miss Mary Alice Pearce of Gulfport, 
Miss., Miss Deaf America 1974-1976, be- 
came the bride of Harold Laird of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on October 19. The cere- 
mony took place in the home of the 
bride’s parents in Gulfport—From the 
Mississippi Association of the Deaf News, 
October-November 1974. 
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Color-Coded Modules Assist Deaf Students 
In Improving Secondary Math Skills 


Communications among, with and be- 
tween peoples is a universal problem 
and one which is even more acute when 
one of the people involved has suffered 
a hearing loss. 

The National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf is dedicated to the premise that 
the loss of hearing need not make a 
person with a hearing deficiency either 
handicapped or unemployable. More 
than 500 deaf students from every state 
in the Union are represented at the 
school. Some are enrolled in NTID pro- 
grams exclusively while others are cross 
registered in other RIT colleges. 


Assistance to these students includes 
interpreters, tutors and notetaking serv- 
ices to assist students in the many 
highly technical courses offered by the 
schools. One of the major problems at 
NTID is the fact that students enrolled 
have a wide divergence of skill levels. 
Much of the early time in the school is 
spent in remedial training to bring all 
students up to the same educational 
level so that they can profit from the 
courses offered by the school. 

One of the mandates of NTID is to, 
“develop and evaluate new imaginative 
instructional technology for application 
to deaf students.’’ Acting upon this man- 
date, E. Ross Stuckless, of the Office of 
Educational Extension and John Kubis, 
at the time head of the Technical Math 
Department, devised a program for in- 
troduction into secondary schools for the 
deaf which would allow all incoming 
students to achieve the same level of 
mathematic skills before coming to col- 
lege. 

To accomplish this, the educators 
have developed modules of some 20 
pages each covering eighth grade math 
to the pre-algebra level. Working with 
Xerox Corporation and using the Xerox 
6500 Color Copier, these modules are 
color coded to add interest and to help 
the students determine which are the 
most important parts of the lessons. 

As Dr. Stuckless pointed out, “Most 
deaf students have problems with com- 
munications skills. For this reason, read- 
ing ordinary books is difficult, but in the 
case of math or science, the textbook 
can often become more of a challenge 
than the course material.” 

To date, some 15 modules of the sec- 
ondary math course have been assembled 
and art students from NTID have as- 
sisted in this project by determining 
where and how the color would be most 
effective, and adding illustrations. 


Present course materials, which were 
field tested in September, use red over- 
lays to outline the objectives for the 
lessons. Yellow portions denote a new 
term or concept which will be included 
in the tests. A third color will be used 
to indicate portions of the module which 
require student contribution to complete 
the lesson plan. These modules, accord- 
ing to Dr. Stuckless and Mr. Kubis, make 
for not only excellent learning material, 
but provide an easy means of review 
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John Kubis, formerly head of the Technical Mathe- 
matics Department of the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, discusses color coded mathematics 
modules with NTID students. 


of the important points of each lesson. 

Use of the Xerox 6500 Color Copier 
permits experimentation with the pro- 
gram at little cost without committing 
thousands of dollars to a printing firm 
before the material is tested. Color 
transparencies produced on the 6500 can 
be used in the NTID classes to deter- 
mine where and how the color would be 
most effective. 

The use of students, who have been 
through the training provided for the 
deaf, makes use of their own experience 
and also provides a work experience in 
an educational situation. Some language 
learning is also included in the math 
modules being produced by the NTID 
staff. 

Dr. Stuckless emphasized that the use 
of the Xerox 6500 Color Copier permits 
the validation of such a program without 
committing vast expenses to printing of 
large quantities of material. Of equal 
importance, he pointed out, “If this pro- 
gram proves as successful as we think 
it will be in educating deaf students, 
there is no reason that it might not 
be equally successful in training other 
educationally disadvantaged children 
throughout the world.” 


A Runaway Bestseller... 
The NAD‘s 


A Basic Course In 


Manual Communication 
$4.50 Per Copy 


Send orders and remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Be there with 
HERBTOURS! 


“Tours With Interpreters” 


HOLY LAND 


ISRAEL, EGYPT, IRAN, 
ATHENS, ISTANBUL, 
4-DAY GREEK ISLE CRUISE 


22 DAYS 
APRIL 19-MAY 10 


$1985.00 (NY) 


2 Meals Daily 


- 
ORIENT 


HONG KONG, KYOTO, 
TOKYO, NIKKO, BEPPU 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
AT TOKYO 


19 DAYS 
AUG. 10 TO AUG. 28 
$1829.00 


FROM WEST COAST 
2 Meals Daily 


Featuring: Super Bullet Train, 
Dragon Boat Races, Cormorant 
Fishing, more . 


OUR 5TH ORIENT TOUR! 


OCEAN EXPO ‘75 
WORLD’S FAIR 
AT OKINAWA 


* 


OOS OOSOOSCOOEHOCHROOOM 
4 P-L-E-A-S-E ° 
Ca Don‘t Be Disappointed! + 4 
4 SIGN-UP EARLY — All Our @ 
r 1974 Tours were SOLD-OUT! é 
GOROSSOOESOSOSSECOOSOS 


FREE BROCHURES 


HERBTOURS 


P. O. Box 9577 
North Hollywood, Calif. 91609 


"| Love You” 


A CHARM for her brace- 
let or chain. Conveys the 
message beautifully as a 
gift or personal accent. 
In pewter-like metal. Un- 
: conditional guarantee. $4 

S check or money order. 


MANUAL ALPHABET CHARMS 
Box 271, Bronxville, New York 10708 
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Communication, A Vital Component Of Learning And Motivation 


Of The Hearing Impaired Child 


1. Communication: 
a. Oral 
b. Manual 
c. Total 
. Language learning in deaf children 
. Deafness and mental retardation 
. Parents as the first teachers 
. Education of the hearing impaired 
—a thorough and efficient educa- 
tion? 

Communication is a vital component 
of learning and motivation of the hear- 
ing impaired child no less than that of 
the child who has no hearing deficit. 
Language has been the prime vehicle 
to facilitate transfer of knowledge and/ 
or exchange ideas. Controversies sur- 
round decisions regarding. utilization of 
styles of educating the community of 
hearing impaired persons. Deaf adults 
to whom I have spoken (and who have 
spoken with me) indicate that they be- 
lieve total communication is the least 
frustrating and the most rewarding ex- 
perience for the “deaf” child. Positions 
in this argument cluster around the in- 
structional methods identified as: 

1. Oralism 

2. Manualism 

3. Total communication 
Each of these views have had advocates 
throughout the world and through the 
ages. To date... oral specialized tech- 
niques clearly have been unsuccessful 
for the greater majority of deaf people 
(Vernon, 1970b.)* What is interesting 
is that there are very few hearing im- 
paired leaders in decision-making posi- 
tions regarding the education and gen- 
eral welfare of the minority group to 
which they belong. However, properly 
qualified deaf adults can be excellent 
role models for deaf children, and in 
addition many deaf adults often possess 
an extra degree of insight into the prob- 
lems and needs of deaf children that 
enables them to provide a deep level 
of commitment to their work. The cri- 
terion that often precludes a deaf per- 
son being hired—that his speech is in- 
adequate—is irrelevant in view of the 
obvious fact that deaf children cannot 
hear speech.” A by-product of the oral 
techniques is sharp differences in opinion 
and practices regarding rigid oral train- 
ing among educators, among other work- 
ers for the deaf, parents of deaf chil- 
dren and deaf people themselves.* Need- 
less to say, the learning and motivation 
of the children have been affected, to 
the extent (at times) of inhibiting per- 
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1Counseling with Deaf People, Allen E. Sussman 
and Larry G. Stewart. Deafness Research and 
Training Center. New York University School 
of Education. New York; 1971, p. 18 

2Deafness and Mental Retardation. Deafness Re- 
search and Training Center. New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. New York: 1972, 
p. 53. 

%Counseling with Deaf People, p. 18. 
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By Eleanore Murad 


formance to a degree that requires pro- 

fessional determination of the cause. 
“Professionals as well as_ parents 
and laymen first begin to question 
the child’s internal makeup or abil- 
ities when his behavior deviates 
from the norm. The behavior of 
many retarded children is in many 
respects similar to the behavior of 
children with some forms of emo- 
tional disturbance as well as chil- 
dren with some kinds of brain dam- 
age; the common denominator is 
usually slow development, difficulty 
in learning, social immaturity, and 
the like. There is as well also slow 
development in the areas of lan- 
guage usage and verbal or spoken 
communication, and it is here that 
we run into the not uncommon mis- 
take of assuming that language and 
communication problems are neces- 
sarily symptoms of mental retarda- 
tion.” * 
At this point it might be pertinent 

to consider Maslow’s hierarchy of needs. 


‘Deafness and Mental Retardation. 
search and Training Center. 
versity School of Education. 
p: 3: 


Deafness Re- 
New York Uni- 
New York: 1972, 


About The Author 


Mrs. Eleanor Murad, the author, is 
a member of the Board of Education of 
River Edge, N.J., and involved in the 
field of the deaf in New Jersey’s Bergen 
County. She firmly believes that respon- 
sibile deaf adults should be allowed a 
voice in the vital matter of better educa- 
tional facilities and opportunities for 
deaf children. 

She became interested in the deaf 
through a deaf neighbor-friend—a highly 
articulate practitioner of Total Commu- 
nication—who introduced Mrs. Murad to 
other deaf people. She said, “The out- 
standing attraction being that this neigh- 
bor and her deaf friends are far superior 
to the stereotyped ‘deaf and dumb’ per- 
son pictured by those who have little or 
no contact with this minority group. The 
question raised is what makes the dif- 
ference and when?” She did some re- 
search to find the likely answers, other 
than general opinions, and this article 
is the result. It was submitted in her 
studies, with the choice of subject open, 
for the master’s degree in learning dis- 
abilities at Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Murad has a degree in elemen- 
tary education, and has been given an 
award to select, train and place women 
in day-care classrooms and a second fel- 
lowship to assist young parents to attend 
college on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Murad is the wife of a professor 
at Fairleigh Dickinson and they have 
four children. 


How do they affect the deaf child? They 
are: 
Physiological needs 

Safety needs 

Love and belonging needs 

Esteem needs, including achievement 
and recognition needs 

Self-actualization needs 

Desires to know and understand® 

Each child is different and his in- 
terests vary. One need is the same for 
all. Acceptance of the child is basic to 
his happiness. Sincere love is a strong 
force in establishing security. The emo- 
tional climate does much to stimulate or 
hamper learning. His home _ environ- 
ment has a real bearing on his future 
life. A warm and friendly home atmo- 
sphere should exist. A child should be 
approached with calmness and under- 
standing. Every child needs success: 
He needs to know that his parents reco- 
ognize his efforts.° The years before 
formal schooling begins are considered 
home centered in their entirety. Parents 
dominate the scene. They are respon- 
sible for the care, development and 
learning-growth of their children. Hear- 
ing parents of deaf children and deaf 
parents of hearing children and deaf 
parents of deaf children all experience 
problems concerning communication. 
They desire to keep their children as 
part of their families without restricting 
the children’s opportunities for success 
in life (beyond the biological limitations 
of each). The school-age child encoun- 
ters influences beyond the parents’ con- 
trol, sometimes to the child’s advantage, 
sometimes not. The problem of a thor- 
ough and efficient education remains par- 
amount, particularly in the State of New 
Jersey at present, a mandate of the state 
constitution for all of our children. 

The child who is beset with only one 
problem, hearing impairment, is in a 
relatively unique position. Because of 
the incidence of Rubella several years 
ago, multiple handicaps appeared on the 
scene. There seems to be a practice of 
labeling deaf children with learning dis- 
abilities as multiply handicapped, while 
deaf mentally retarded children are not 
listed in this category.’ Also, many deaf 
children of normal intelligence have 
been diagnosed as mentally retarded by 
psychologists who have used tests as the 
Stanford Binet or the Verbal Scales of 
the Wechsler tests.*° Communication, of 
course, is a large part of the key. The 
low language level of the deaf child 
makes it doubly important that every 


5Learning, Analysis and Application, John F. 
Travers. David McKay Company, Inc. New 
York: 1965, p. 58. 


‘The Education of the Hearing Impaired. Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill.: 1970, p. 3. 


7Deafness and Mental Retardation. p. 7. 
SIbid., p. 4. 
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means of visual and auditory input pos- 
sible be ultilized, for to limit input in 
any manner is to foster retardation in 
the deaf child—even those with normal 
mental capacity.’ 
“Most deaf children between 4 and 
21 years of age secure more than 10 
years of formal schooling in approx- 
imately 80 public and private coed- 
ucational residential institutions and 
over 400 day schools and classes all 
functioning largely at the elemen- 
tary level (Gentile, 1970). At this 
point we can cease to be pleased.*° 
“Successful” deaf people with whom 
I have been in contact claim that the 
low achievement of the deaf population 
is due to the restrictions placed upon 
them in school, namely the focus on 
speech and the low aspirations foisted 
on them, by virtue of concentration of 
vocational skills training primarily rather 
than a true availability and preparation 
for academic achievement. This is not 
an excuse, I believe, because the com- 
ments came from someone who achieved 
position as an editor; a graduate of Gal- 
laudet College who is now earning his 
Ph. in social work from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and another person who is in- 
volved with statewide and nationwide 
unification of demands for legislation to 
improve the lot of deaf children as well 
as adults. The one thing these people 
have in common beyond their hearing 
impairment is their determination, mo- 
tivation, to try to change some of the 
wrongs that they see inflicted on the 
deaf population, many of which they 
have experienced. The fact that they 
are articulate, manually and orally, with 
language that ranges from adequate (be- 
yond telegraphic language) to superior, 
seems to be an outgrowth of the efforts 
of their families and the impact that 
“significant others” have had upon them. 


“The low achievement level of the 
students of those programs (in pub- 
lic and private schools for the deaf) 
is a tragically prominent character- 
istic of this very costly and difficult 
process. Important reasons are lan- 
guage deficiencies and late intro- 
duction to school. Many have en- 
tered school at six years of age with 
no language concepts, with little or 
no awareness of any thing outside 
their immediate spheres, with lack 
of insight about much that is close 
at hand. Consequently, they are far 
behind the six-year-old normally 
hearing child who has a vocabulary 
of thousands of words, syntactical 
English, wide knowledge of his en- 
vironment and its human and mate- 
rial interrelationships. The deaf 
child generally never catches up in 
reference to coping with usual 
school subjects although he may 
excel in vocational subjects, athlet- 
ics, drama, art and so on.” ** 

A deaf volunteer worker who partic- 
ipated in social work at Rockland Hos- 
pital within the past two years was of 
the opinion that “there are many deaf 
*Ibid., p. 30. 


10Counseling with Deaf People, p. 19. 
11Counseling with Deaf People. p, 19. 
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children who are made retarded because 
of the frustration of their environment 
at home and school.” Dr. Richard K. 
Johnson, Director of Counseling and 
Placement Center, Gallaudet College 
supports this theory according to the 
following excerpt of a statement by him: 


“The deaf child may become both a 
retarded and socially isolated indi- 
vidual if he is led to believe that 
total communication is wrong—if he 
is led to believe that he must parrot 
his hearing peers in order to be ac- 
cepted. I cannot stress this need 
strongly enough. This very real and 
important need, this need to have 
the deaf child’s family, teachers and 
peers accept him as a child who can- 
not hear normally, but one who will 
grow and develop; who can be 
taught and will learn; who can de- 

velop a positive image of self as a 

deaf person if we will only accept 

him as such.” ** 

We do recognize that the disadvan- 
taged child, on first entering school, al- 
ready has learned not to attend, not to 
try, as well as having learned active ways 
of misbehaving. This early learning of 
cultural maladaption has been labelled 
the “cumulative deficit hypothesis,” and 
it has been assured that the environ- 
mental factors associated with low eco- 
nomic status—sensory, linguistic and 
experimental deprivations—account for 
much of the observed academic retarda- 
tion.’* It therefore behooves the educa- 
tors to examine the factors involved and 
make success possible by learning some- 
thing from the deaf themselves, those 
who have demonstrated their achieve- 
ments, and attempting to structure ap- 
propriate curriculum for the new gener- 
ation that needs a thorough and efficient 
education. 

The comparative language deficits 
found in deaf children, like those in 
mentally retarded or Negro or Sephardic 
children, must first be attributed to fail- 
ure to teach. Deafness is not a sufficient 
condition for intellectual retardation."’ 
Motivation, stimulated at an early age, 
encouraged through reasonable success 
(achievements as well as rewards for 
accomplishments) combined with  ex- 
posure to and explanation of surround- 
ing “normal” life experiences, must be 
linked with inclusion, based on careful 
guidance. Upon discovery of deafness, 
the child’s parents must become consci- 
entious, full-fledged partners in an in- 
tensified program to inculcate at the 
earliest possible state an awareness of 
symbols and their role (Mindel and Ver- 
non, 1971). Many persons believe that 
the years from two to four are crucial 
for language acquisition. The instru- 
ment for involving parents may be the 


'"Deafness and Mental Retardation. p. 31. 

'8Proceedings of an Institute for Parents of Pre- 
school Hearing Impaired Children and Profes- 
sional Personnel Providing Educational, Diag- 
nostic and-or Medical Services to these Chil- 
dren. Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa., August 11-17, 1968. West 
Chester College, p. 19. 

‘Proceedings of an Institute for Parents of Pre- 
school Hearing Impaired Children and Profes- 
sional Personnel Providing Educational, Diag- 
nostic and-or Medical Services to these Chil- 
dren, p. 20. 


preschool for deaf children. It must 
reach into the homes much more inten- 
sively and earlier than it has. Great ex- 
pansion of the relatively few ongoing 
preschools into a national network is 
urgent.'® It is interesting to note that 
the State of New Jersey is in the actual 
process of establishing centers through- 
out the state for this purpose.*® 
Deaf parents whose children were as- 
signed to the residential school at Tren- 
ton, the Marie Katzenbach School, resent 
the interruption of their family life. 
They deplore the forced education con- 
centrating on “oralism” primarily. They 
claim that deaf children of deaf parents 
have fewer emotional problems of ad- 
justment than children who have had in- 
sufficient means of communication with 
their parents and/or peers because they 
have not been taught manual expression 
as well. The logic of the claim is that 
they are forced to live in a hearing 
world but they are nevertheless a part 
of the community of the deaf. By in- 
cluding contact with other deaf persons, 
using a dual language system when 
needed, their lives are enriched. Switzer 
and Williams (1967) discuss and analyze 
in some depth the implications with re- 
spect to the communication problem of 
traditional training practices. They 
state: 
“Until very recently all deaf chil- 
dren have had their early formal 
training by what is known as “the 
oral method.” It uses only speech, 
lipreading, vibration, amplification, 
writing and natural gestures in de- 
veloping the child’s speech and lan- 
guage powers simultaneously. It is 
slow and difficult for most and un- 
satisfactory for the overwhelming 
majority. The goal is a deaf individ- 
ual able to assimilate, grow and par- 
ticipate easily in normal communica- 
tion situations.” ** 
The deaf child is in a constant struggle 
to comprehend what his normally hear- 
ing peer assimilates effortlessly. It is 
no wonder then that relatively few deaf 
persons truly achieve the goals of the 
oral method, the ability to communicate 
fluently by speech and lipreading, par- 
ticularly if we consider that the visual 
clues which occur in regular speech are 
often very fleeting and in many cases 
non-existent.*® A comment by one of the 
deaf persons was, “remember, we can 
only concentrate on one thing at a time 
because that is where our eyes are 
directed.” It is something like a send- 
ing and receiving set of electronics 
equipment, messages being transmitted 
through specific (modalities) channels 
and lined with appropriate receivers (in- 
terpretations, as regards the deaf) and 
causing end results (reactions of the 
individuals) .*® 
In summary, the education of the 
hearing impaired and hard of hearing 
(Continued on page 42) 


1}Counseling with Deaf People. p. 18. 

16Direct contact with Bureau of Special Services, 
Trenton, N. J. (telephone). 

17Counseling with Deaf People. p. 17. 

1SCounseling with Deaf People. 

1*Auditory Communication for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Prentice Hall, Inc. 1966. p. 15 
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‘Hazards’ Of Deafness 


By Roy K. 


Deafness results in many deviations 
from everday living experiences of hear- 
ing people. With care and alertness 
some deviations can be avoided. How- 
ever, few deaf people can deny that they 
have not at one time or another been 
“victims” of at least a few of the hazards 
of being deaf in a “hearing world.” 
(“You” is the deaf person.) 


You and Your Car 


1. You start your car but don’t feel 
the vibrations because the motor is run- 
ning so smoothly. You push the starter 
again and step on the gas fully. The car 
makes so much noise that it sounds like 
a jet getting ready to take off. By- 
passers give you the “stupid” look. 


2. You offer to drive hearing friends 
somewhere. They forget to turn off your 
car radio and you end up with a dead 
battery and friends whom you wish you 
had never met. 

3. Your car “dies” at a stop light. 
You don’t know it until the light changes 
green and you attempt to go. By the 
time you get your car started the light 
is red again and there is a long line of 
impatient drivers behind you. Thank 
God that you are the only one who knows 
that you are deaf. 


4. Your car knocks and knocks and 
nearly falls apart before you realize it 
has a problem that will set you back a 
few hundred dollars. 

5. You only half-close your car door 
and don’t notice it until you are on the 
freeway doing eighty. 

6. When starting your car you have 
no way of knowing when your car is 
about to “catch.” When it does catch, 
you often flood the carburetor, not being 
able to hear how to regulate the motor. 

7. You buy a car with the world’s 
best radio and never use it once before 
you trade your car in. 


8. You are driving along with a 
hearing friend who turns’on your car 
radio but forgets to turn it off. Later 
everyone thinks you have gotten your 
hearing back and are enjoying the music 
blaring from your car radio. 

9. A pebble gets into your hub cap 
and you go 880 miles before someone 
brings it to your attention. 


10. You unconsciously leave on a Ssig- 
nal light as you are driving along and 
99 cars pass you before you realize that 
you have been telling people a fib. 

11. You stop for gas. The service- 
man asks if you want to fill her up? He 
then asks if you want him to check your 
oil? Yes, again. Your water? Yes. Then 
he says something which you don’t quite 
“catch” but assume that it is tires this 
time and answer in the affirmative, again. 
However, the last question may be some- 
thing to do with your liking the blizzard 
or wanting to buy his filling station. 

Dining Out 

12. While eating at a restaurant the 
waitress asks you if you care for more 
coffee. You reply in the negative since 
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your cup is still half full. Later the 
waitress comes back and says something 
again. You “catch” only the word “cof- 
fee” at the end of her question and reply 
“Yes” assuming that she is repeating her 
previous question—only this time she 
has said, “Are you through with your 
coffee?” 


13. You smack your lips while eating 
and then wonder why all at once you 
seem to be a very popular guy, with 
everyone looking in your direction. 


14. You go into a cafe and order a 
ham and cheese sandwich and they bring 
you a hamburger. The sad part is your 
speech teacher in school led you to be- 
lieve that you had the world’s best 
speech. 


When You Are Sick 


15. You are in a hospital. Dinner is 
served. The food servers ask if your 
name is so and so. You do not see 
them asking and say nothing. Silence 
gives consent and the food servers then 
give you the meal meant for your room- 
mate. 


16. You are in a doctor’s office. You 
watch for your name to be called. The 
minute you get lost in a magazine it is 
called and you don’t hear it. The nurse 
then comes over to get you as if you 
were a little child who doesn’t want 
to see the doctor. 


17. In the hospital you can’t call your 
loved ones, but neither can the bill col- 
lectors call you. 


18. You go to the dentist and every- 
one in the waiting room except you has 
a scared look because they heard a kid 
crying his head off in the dentist’s chair. 


And how do the deaf accept these 
“hazards?” Most just laugh at them, pass 
them along as those you have just read 
have been passed along. They realize 
that they must live with these devia- 
tions, which is the price they must pay 
for their handicap. It would not be wise 
for them to think in any other way, be- 
cause the acceptance of a handicap and 
its restricting limitations contribute to 
a better adjusted individual. It’s part of 
living with yourself—accepting yourself. 


This column will be published regu- 
larly. Deaf readers are invited to send 
in their “hazards” to: 


Mr. Roy K. Holcomb 
909 A Village Circle II 
Newark, Delaware 19711 


COSD Forum Set For Atlanta 


The 1975 Forum of the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf will be sponsored by the National 
Association of the Deaf and the Professional Re- 
habilitation Workers with the Adult Deaf, in co- 
operation with the Gallaudet College Center for Con- 
tinuing Education in Atlanta, Ga., March 26-28, 1975. 

Site: Stouffer’s Atlanta Inn. At the 1974 Forum 
in Denver, the theme “Continued Growth—Process 
of Change’ was chosen but the Atlanta Forum will 
probably be shorfened to “The Impact of Change.” 
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a S 
It's HOUSTON in 1976 ! 
Make p!ans now to attend the greatest, most exciting, fun-filled 
NAD CONVENTION ever! 
July 4-11, 1976 
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Communication: Vital Component 
(Continued from page 41) 


has traditionally concentrated on speech 
rather than communication through the 
most efficient modalities. The conse- 
quences have been that the children 
lose interest because of the limited 
chances of success, unless, in extremely 
unusual circumstances they attain suf- 
ficient emotional stability to pursue their 
education through to “graduation” from 
high school. At 18 or 19 years of age 
many deaf youth terminate their formal 
education. A small number go on to 
Gallaudet College or its Model Second- 
ary School, etc. The majority depart as 
functional illiterates reading at fourth- 
grade achievement level or less and ex- 
pressing themselves similarly (McClure, 
1966).°° Many “graduates” from deaf 
high schools may not truly have earned 
the diploma by comparison with their 
hearing peers. Many deaf students are 
awarded a certificate instead of an aca- 
demic diploma.** “Living things de- 
prived of their hearing are not capable 
of education,” is a saying attributed to 
Aristotle (384322 B. C.).” It seems 
about time that we should be able to 
disprove this, particularly in view of the 
tools of learning and motivation that we 
have in this day and age. 


20Ibid, p. 19-20. 
21Counseling with Deaf People. p. 19. 
22The Deaf American, January 1972, p. 13. 
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The National Culturama_ By SallyPat Dow 


WHILE THE 32nd Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Association of the 
Deaf and the recent Miss Deaf America 
Talent Pageant are now past, cultural 
news from our states is still of prime 
importance. The following was written 
re Milwaukee’s latest Cultural Contests 
by two students as part of their course 
work, Chris Smith and Martha Barner. 
Here is their story: 


“While we begin writing this, the 
radio fills the room with music inter- 
rupted briefly by an announcement that 
the scheduled concert of local choir has 
been cancelled due to the bad weather. 
We search the TV listings for alternate 
entertainment and decide that the spe- 
cial production of “Hamlet’’ sounds good. 
We return to work, only to be called 
away by the ringing telephone: a friend 
calling to wish “Happy Birthday.” 


All these and countless other things 
in the undercurrent of daily living re- 
mind us that our culture is based upon 
the sounds we hear. Sound informs us, 
entertains us, warns us and accompanies 
us. It serves as a signal for our other 
senses. 


But what of the 500,000 deaf and 
8,000,000 severely hard of hearing people 
in our country? What of their culture? 
Douglas J. N. Burke, founder and chair- 
man of the National Association of the 
Deaf’s (NAD) Cultural Program, will 
tell you; his fluid hands enthusiastically 
emphasizing his speech, that it is a cul- 
ture of light, a culture both unique and 
beautiful; a culture to be proud of; a 
culture to promote, develop and share 
within the deaf community and the hear- 
ing majority alike. 


Burke has been doing just that ever 
since 1959 when he walked into a Wash- 
ington, D.C., club for the deaf, saw a 
meeting place, bar and grill and ob- 
served that the total cultural participa- 
tion consisted of baseball and basketball. 
He knew how much more his people 
were capable of doing if they had some 
way to express it. He conceived and ini- 
tiated a local cultural event including 
competition in photography, drama, 
news, home economics, dance and song. 
The first program was a_ resounding 
failure. Only one person, a_ personal 
friend of Douglas Burke’s, showed up. 


But, as anyone who has ever met Mr. 
Burke will testify, he is not disheartened 
easily. He perservered and soon had an 
active local club with a theater group 
which went on to win the Eastern U.S. 
regional one-act play competition, defeat- 
ing all the hearing theater groups with 
their freshness and talent. 


Encouraged, Burke expanded his idea 
to the national level and proposed it to 
the 1964 NAD National Convention, and 
was appointed to develop a fully opera- 
tional concept for presentation at the 
1966 convention. He conceived of a series 
of competitions beginning at the city 
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DANCER-—Shirley Landry is shown in her routine 
of the Charleston. 


level, progressing to state and regional 
contests and culminating at the biennial 
NAD National Convention. Competition 
would be divided into five areas: Phys- 
ical — including photography, painting 
and pantomime; Recreation — chess, 
checkers and bridge; Literary — short 
story and poetry recitals, one-act plays 
and news publications; Spiritual — Bible 
knowledge, hymn singing and Bible 
story presentation; and Home Economics 
— dressmaking, quilting and knitting. 


At the 1966 convention his program 
was given the go-ahead. Its first project 
was to establish a National Theatre of 
the Deaf, based on an idea originally 
proposed by Dr. Edna Simon Levine in 


1961. Funded and supported in part by 
the Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and the Eugene O’Neill Memorial 
Theater Foundation, with assistance of 
many others, the company was formed 
and began performing in 1967, getting 
reviewer’s comments like “The National 
Theatre of the Deaf... is not a clinic 
for handicapped artists but a brilliant 
professional troupe of entertainers who 
have discovered a new and exciting 
dimension in drama.” Since then, the 
National Theatre has dropped NAD affil- 
iation and gone professional winning in- 
ternational acclaim. 


The first national cultural competi- 
tion was held in Las Vegas in 1968 with 
Wisconsin winning more awards than 
any of the other 12 states represented. 
First place prizes were the “Golden 
NADDYS,” the deaf person’s equivalent 
to an “Emmy” or “Oscar.” However, 
from the very beginning, importance was 
placed on the local city contests and in- 
dividual participants, not the national. 
It was emphasized that “culture begins 
at the bottom, and not from the top 
down... A cultural program .. . needs 
the spontaneity and meaningfulness that 
can only rise from the local clubs.” 


Minnesota’s 1970 convention showed 
growth, and by the 1972 meeting in 
Miami Beach, over 2,000 people were 
participating at the various levels. Also, 
at Miami Beach, Miss Ann Billington, 
representing Gallaudet College, was 
crowned the first Miss Deaf America. 
She was chosen for personality, poise, 
beauty, social ability, scholastic aptitude 
and maturity, through competition in 
evening gowns and talent. Unlike Miss 
America, no bathing suit competition 
was held because, as Mr. Burke ex- 
plained it, “We want to stress talented 
women rather than women who are rated 
for their biological makeup.” 


Over the past six years the Milwau- 
kee Chapter of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of the Deaf has certainly done its 


PLANNERS—Evelyn Zola, Douglas Burke and Howard Busby are shown discussing the line-up of the Mil- 


waukee Cultural Program show. 
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Milwaukee SMemt Ubirs 


CONTEST WINNERS—Left to right: S. Landry, B. Bolger, H. Busby, R. Respendek, L. Hoewisch, R. 


Byington, E. Zola. 


share to exhibit talent -and creativity 
through the biennial city level NAD 
Cultural Programs. 


There have been four Culturamas 
here in Milwaukee, the first one having 
been held January 12, 1968, featuring 
an NAD Cultural Program Contest with 
a total of six trophies awarded, one for 
each of the six competition areas. This 
first event, though small in numbers of 
contestants, served as a foundation for 
the following three city level contests, 
each becoming bigger and bigger, and 
better. 


The second NAD Cultural Contest 
with the theme ‘Une Rue de Montmarte”’ 
held on January 31, 1970, took on a 
French flavor. Over the previous two 
years much was done both nationally 
and locally to improve on the original 
contest and to interest more and more 
people in showing off their varied tal- 
ents. By 1970, 28 trophies were needed, 
indicating the growth of contestants and 
interest among the Milwaukee area’s 
deaf people. 


January 29, 1972, brought with it the 
third NAD Cultural Program—this time 
with an Italian theme. That year even 
more contestants signed up to compete 
in the five competition areas. Once 
again much work went into bettering the 
contests and involving more people. 


One lady organized each of these 
cultural programs as well as the event 
held this year on January 26, 1974. That 
lady is Evelyn Zola, who is the city 
director of the NAD Cultural Committee 
here in Milwaukee... The ‘talented Mrs. 
Zola has worked unceasingly on improv- 
ing and expanding Milwaukee’s cultural 
contests as well as entering into the 
competition herself. Still she has had 
time through the years to co-found the 
Midwest Deaf Ladies Golf Association in 
1964, work as a teacher at St. John’s 
School for the Deaf, help organize the 
Wisconsin Chapter of the Registry of 
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Interpreters of the Deaf and teach nu- 
merous sign language classes in the Mil- 
waukee area. 


Because of her hard work and dedica- 
tion, Evelyn was honored with ‘THE 
DEAF AMERICAN Cultural Service 
Award in 1972. Anyone having the good 
fortune of knowing Mrs. Evelyn Zola 
certainly recognizes how well deserved 
that award is. 


In 1974, the Milwaukee Chapter of 
the Wisconsin Association of the Deaf 
went Greek. Evelyn Zola organized var- 
ious cultural activities in the setting of 
the Greek Parthenon of Athens. The 
afternoon was devoted to competition 
in Arts, Hobbies and Home Arts. 


Vinee and Margaret Abaravich car- 
ried off many awards for their artistic 
talents as did Conrad O’Sullivan for his 
unique entries in Hobbies and Sculptur- 
ing. Gary Reese won the Chess title in 


Mr. Lafitte with Dora Lebow and the poodle she en- 
tered in the Cultural Contest. (Photo credit: Doug 
and Dolly Harvey) 


the round robin tournament. In the 
Home Arts Area first places went to 
Eunice Meiliek for crocheting, Kathy 
Murphy for embroidery, Joy Wilde for 
sewing, and Delores Giguere for making 
hooked rugs. First place in both Color 
Slides and Photography was captured by 
Elaine Kressin. 


The climax of the afternoon was the 
Greek dinner prepared by Carrie Busby 
with the generous help of many Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Milwaukee students. 
The gourmet meal featured Moussaka, 
Rice Parnassus, a Grecian Salad and 
Kota Kapana, delicious chicken with 
tomato/cinnamon herb sauce. 


By 7:30 p.m., when the evening per- 
formance began, the Milwaukee Silent 
Club was crowded with an interested 
audience. Douglas J. N. Burke, National 
Chairman of the Cultural Programs, 
handled the master of ceremonies tasks 
with warmth and ease. 


Humor was the mainstay of the eve- 
ning beginning with a pantomime by 
Howard and Connie Busby. Howard 
Busby also used humor in his first place 
poetry recital of “Jabberwocky” and 
short story dramatization of ‘Ferdinand 
the Bull” which had everyone laughing 
to the point of tears. The punch line of 
Bob Bolger’s first place comedy routine 
about “Nixon” brought a spontaneous 
round of applause. 


In a more pensive mood, Ron Bying- 
ton won first place for singing “I Be- 
lieve” and ‘Roses are Red.” A flowing 
dance interpretation of “Silent Night” 
brought first place to Helen Kaleta. 


Following the performance competi- 
tion Miss Linda Respondek was crowned 
the first Miss Deaf Milwaukee and Mr. 
Burke and Mrs. Zola presented the 
awards. The evening was concluded with 
informal snacks and friendly conversa- 
tion. 


The winners from Milwaukee will 
advance to state level competition at 
Delavan on March 23 and perhaps even 
to national competition this summer in 
Seattle. Through their talents they and 
all the people participating at all levels, 
local, state and national are bringing to 
life Douglas Burke’s dream of sharing 
their “culture of light” with us all. 


kk * 


At Saint Ann’s Church for the Deaf in 
New York City everyone does his part. 
First on the scene on this particular day, 
which was April 20, 1974, was Mike 
Civalino who had the huge task of clean- 
ing up after a huge TV meeting the eve- 
ning before. A few other early arrivals 
were bustling around setting up card 
tables and numbering contest entries for 
the first NAD cultural program for the 
deaf folks at Saint Ann’s, 
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Even though we did not expect a huge 
turnout due to the various problems we 
encountered along the way: lack of 
publicity; only a month to prepare, frus- 
trations, anxieties, etc., more than 90 
persons came to join in or watch the 
fun. As time to begin the contests drew 
near, the chairman, Joya Famulare, was 
kept busy seeing that each contest entry 
was properly numbered and registered. 
Mike, assisted by others, was busy setting 
up extra display tables as more and more 
contestants arrived. Mrs. Dorothy Doc- 
hertman took charge of arranging the 
paintings and drawings, Mrs. Emma 
Nimmo took over the sewing, knitting, 
and crocheting displays to see that all 
was in readiness for the judges. In the 
kitchen, Mrs. Wanda Burke and Mrs. 
Elsie Funk were in charge of serving 
coffee and cake and cookies for later in 
the afternoon. 


Amidst all this activity the judges for 
the various entries arrived, and their 
duties had to be explained to them. Our 
very competent judges were Jose Lafitte, 
Coordinator of the Work-Study Program 
in New York City; Mrs. Janet Acevedo, 
Coordinator of Interpreters at NYU’s 
Deafness and Research Training Center; 
Mrs. June Miller, a deaf mother from 
Flushing, N. Y., and Mrs. Terry Parry 
and Kevin Clark from the BCC Adult 
Learning Center in Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 


Also assisting with the program was 
George Johnston from NYU’s Deafness 
and Research Training Center with skits 
from his GEE JAY Show. 


Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Harvey of NYC 
were our official photographers. In the 
meanwhile, our ever active Father Rick 
was in conference with visiting clergy- 
men such as Rev. Roger Pickering of 
Philadelphia, and Robert Sampson, sec- 
retary of the ECD from Connecticut. 


After all was said and done, Mr. Lafitte 
announced the winners and handed each 
a certificate and ribbon. The judging was 
not an easy task, for the ample variety 
of articles, especially the incredible 
paintings and skillful photography, was 
beautiful to behold. 


First place winners: Sandra Rivers for 
a knit sweater and skirt outfit; Liv Gus- 
tafson for a crocheted afghan, Elsie G. 
Funk won two firsts in the Song and 
Hymn singing contests; George Johnston 
took first in the poetry recital contest 
with his ‘““A Psalm of Life.’’ 


Other first place winners: Claire Seltzer 
in the Drawing and Painting contests; 
Lucy Lewis with her needlepoint stool, 
Guy Wonder with his pantomimed brain 
surgery, Dorothy Harvey with her photo- 
graphy, Joyce Dochtermann with his 
sculpturing in the Personal Hobbies con- 
test; Bessie Ciavolino with her lovely 
hand embroidered tablecloth which had 
the autograph of everyone who had ever 
visited their home. 


Wanda Burke had two firsts —her 
hooked rugs and her hymn singing. A 
special award was given to deaf/blind 
Dora Lebow for the poodle she made. 
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Eight Fellowships Awarded 


Deaf Doctoral Candidates 


Eight deaf persons, all candidates for 
doctoral degrees, have been awarded 
graduate fellowships from the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association. Since es- 
tablishing its Graduate Fellowship Fund 
in 1968, the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association has provided nearly $50,000 
in scholarship grants to deaf graduates 
of Gallaudet College and other accred- 
ited colleges and universities. 


The purpose of the Graduate Fellow- 
ship Fund is to provide deaf candidates 
for the doctoral degree with an improved 
opportunity to prepare themselves 
through graduate study, at colleges and 
universities for people who hear _ nor- 
mally, for cultural and intellectual attain- 
ment through training in the arts, the 
humanities, the natural and social sci- 
ences, the professions, community lead- 
ership and other similar opportunities. 


Receiving scholarship assistance from 
the GCAA Graduate Fellowship Fund 
for the 1974-75 academic year will be: 


Chuzo Okuda, a 1970 graduate of 
Gallaudet College, who is pursuing doc- 
toral studies in mathematics at Penn 
State University. Okuda, who is a native 
of Japan, received the John A. Trundle 
Fund grant of $1,200. The Trundle Fund 
is generally intended for foreign grad- 
uate students. 


Frank G. Bowe, Jr., a graduate of 
Western Maryland College who earned 
his M.A. at Gallaudet and is working 
towards a doctorate in educational psy- 
chology at New York University. Bowe 
is receiving a GCAA grant of $800. 


Robert I. Harris, a 1970 graduate of 
Lake Forest College who has completed 
the fourth year of a five-year Ph.D. pro- 
gram in Clinical Psychology at the Grad- 


Other winners included: Aileen Ed- 
monds, second in crocheting and sewing; 
Patricia Kelly, second in crocheting and 
sewing; Sheila Wadler, third in Personal 
Hobbies and Painting; Ellen Jacobucci 
won a second and third in Knitting and 
Crocheting; Douglas Harvey took a third 
in photography; Joan Dochtermann a 
third place in Personal Hobbies; Marie 
Kowal, third in sewing; Emma Nimmo, 
third in needlepoint; Mike Ciavolino, a 
second place ribbon in Painting; Joya 
Famulare a third place ribbon in Hymn 
Singing, and Jane Becker took a second 
place in Needlepoint. If I have omitted 
anyone’s names, please forgive me... 
there were so many beautiful things 
there as I have previously mentioned. 


And ... Iam still in New York City. 
Please send me your Cultural News and 
Pictures. Many thanks. Miss SallyPat 
Dow, 3001 Henry Hudson Parkway 6A, 
Bronx, N. Y. 10463; TTY 212-796-8270. 


uate School of Arts and Sciences, New 
York University. Harris is from Win- 
netka, Ill., and is being supported by the 
GCAA with a $1,400 grant. 


John G. Schroedel, a 1968 Gallaudet 
College graduate, who is working toward 
a Ph.D. in sociology at New York Uni- 
versity. Schroedel, from Seattle, Wash., 
is receiving a $1,400 grant from the Old 
Dominion Foundation Fund. 


Michael L. Moore, a 1968 graduate of 
Gallaudet College, who is completing his 
dissertation for a doctorate in chemistry 
at North Texas State University. Moore, 
from Dallas, is receiving a $1,000 grant 
from the GCAA. 


Frank Hochman, who received his 
B.S. from the City College of New York 
in 1958 and is beginning his third year 
of medical school at the College of Med- 
icine and Dentistry-Rutgers Medical 
School. Hochman, the first graduate 
student supported by the GCAA study- 
ing to be a doctor, is receiving a GFF 
grant of $1,500. 


Fat C. Lam, a 1971 graduate of Gal- 
laudet College, who is a doctor of sci- 
ence candidate in operations research at 
the School of Engineering, George Wash- 
ington University. Lam, who is from 
Hong Kong, is receiving a $1,200 grant 
from the GFF. 


Steven K. Chough, a 1961 graduate 
of Gallaudet College, who is a doctoral 
candidate in sociology from Columbia 
University. Chough is a native of South 
Korea and is receiving a GFF grant for 
$1,000. 


Deaf persons who are interested in 
studying for doctoral degrees and in 
need of financial assistance may contact 
the Alumni Office at Gallaudet College 
for more information about the GCAA 
Fellowship program. March 1 of each 
year is the deadline for applying. 


Handbook For Parents Published 


A unique handbook written for par- 
ents of deaf children and entitled ‘The 
Deaf Child in the Public Schools,” is now 
available from The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc. Intended as a ready- 
reference guide for parents who want 
their deaf children to have good educa- 
tional experience in public schools, the 
book uses a question and answer format 
to provide a perspective from which 
parents can view public school programs 
and then select the educational situation 
best suited for their children. 


The book is co-authored by Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Merrill, Jr., president of Gal- 
laudet College; the Rey. Steve L. Mathis, 
III, principal of Carver School for the 
Deaf, Gambills, Md., and the late Mrs. 
Lee Katz, former executive director of 
the National Association of Parents of 
the Deaf. The authors discuss what par- 
ents should expect to find for their deaf 
child in public schools attended by hear- 
ing children. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


You have taken the position that the 
deaf can accept tax benefits without im- 
pairment of their public image and I 
want to present some contrary evidence 
which may have escaped your attention. 


Lee Meyerson’s “psychology” (in 
Psychology of Exceptional Children and 
Youth, W. M. Cruickshank, ed.) seems to 
be lightly regarded by professionals in 
the field but is, in fact, very insightful 
and favorable to our side when dispas- 
sionately studied. On page 157 (1955 
edition), Meyerson says: 


Unlike some other disabled 
groups they (the deaf) have always 
taken care of their own social serv- 
ice work. It is not a grammatical 
error that leads them to call their 
organizations Clubs of the Deaf. It 
is their way of emphasizing that 
they are not the recipients of other 
people’s charity. They organized 
and supported these clubs them- 
selves. .. . Their disability is deaf- 
ness, not incompetence. They are 
vigilant in combating the small 
group of peddlers or beggars who 
try to trade upon their deafness and 
thereby infringe upon the good 
name and self-respect of other deaf 
people. 


Their independence is shown in 
other ways also. In recent years 
when Senator Langer of N.D. pro- 
posed that the deaf be permitted an 
additional $600 income tax exemp- 
tion, similar to what is now allowed 
to the blind, the organizations for 
the deaf were unanimous in opposi- 
tion. They successfully killed the 
bill with the statement that they 
wished no favors. There are prac- 
tically no legal benefits for the deaf, 
in contrast to many special privi- 
leges for the blind, for example. 


This description, of course, has 
meaning largely for deaf children 
who grow up to identify with the 
deaf... 


So, in this view, the children also are 
involved. Peddlers will say that the ad- 
ditional exemption legitimizes their beg- 
gary. 


Harry Best included a similar obser- 
vation in his compendium on the deaf. 
Sociologists recognize a “sick” role which 
comtemplates legitimate dependence up- 
on others in place of normal self-reli- 
ance. In a certain sense, accepting the 
tax exemption is opting for the “sick” 
role by the NAD. The consequences, 
especially in the minds of deaf children, 
are beyond easy calculation. 


Ben M. Schowe, Sr. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Dr. Costello Named Gallaudet Director 
Of Curriculum Development / Research 


Dr. Elaine Costello of Dale City, Va., 
has been named Director of Curriculum 
Development and Research for the Gal- 
laudet College Center for Continuing 
Education. As the first director of this 
new program at Gallaudet College, Dr. 
Costello will be responsible for the de- 
sign and development of teaching mate- 
rials and methods to be used in satis- 
fying the learning needs of deaf adults 
throughout the nation. She will also 
work with existing regional materials 
development centers and other national 
organizations and institutions in the 
mobilization of effective teaching strat- 
egies and materials. 

Dr. Costello will also direct research 
of available adult learning materials to 
determine their adaptability to deaf 
adults and will modify and reproduce 
materials as needed. In addition, she 
will schedule and direct special train- 
ing programs to orient teachers and ad- 
ministrators to special teaching materials 
as they become available. 

A graduate of Washington University 
in St. Louis, Dr. Costello earned her 
M.S. in deaf education at the University 
of Kansas. She recently completed her 
Ph.D. in educational technology at 
Syracuse University. 

Prior to coming to Gallaudet, Dr. 
Costello taught for eight years in grade 
schools for the deaf. She later worked 
as instructional programmer and system 
coordinator for the Project for Individ- 
ualizing Instruction for the Deaf at Cal- 
lier Hearing and Speech Center, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


When in Baltimore, welcome to... 
DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Robert I. Lentz, pastor. Phone 467-8041. 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.’—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit... 

HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow- 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portiand, Ore. 97214 
Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 

Renton, Washington 
Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve- 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


| Baptist 


Visit Baton Rouge in “French” Louisiana 


While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryfand 


Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 


6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 


Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 


Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 
Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30; worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service, 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 


A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!’’ 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 
Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2000) 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 

Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 
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When in the Nation’s Capital . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 
6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Ma. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, Minister to the Deaf 
Church office phone 277-8850. 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 


Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service fe 30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 


When in Idaho, visit... 
TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Bible Study,10:00 a.m.; Worship,10:55 & 6 p.m. 


Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episropal 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, weicume to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m, 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rey. Richard W. Mcllveen 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Lutheran 


Welcome to.. 


PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 


Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a 


Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only ‘oii time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 
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We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 
S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 


Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 


Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


In the Nation’s Capital visit... 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at. 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725- 8349 


“Welcome to <fats 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 


Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
A. E, Ferber, pastor, Phone 363-3596 or 561-9030 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn, 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m, 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 


Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 
Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


United Methodist 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. ¥. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 

and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 

TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 
John M. Tubergen, leader 

P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Dl. 60126 


60602 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
ere 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga.,. welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 


Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 


Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 


Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 

Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
373 South Western Avenue 
Services in sign language every Thursday 
night at 8:00 


“OUR WAY” 


To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 
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FRANCIS C HIGGINS 
10508 43RD AVE 
BELTSVILLE MD 20705 


In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 


538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest... 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 


Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from. . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 

Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. #6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in New Hampshire, come to the... 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H 
Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 


Address all mail to: 
Fern D. Leon 
4033 E. Edgemont Ave. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Socials every Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55104 


The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 


THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 


Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 


Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri. Sat., Sun., holidays 


Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


Deaf Masons 


Elmer F, Long, Grand Master 
1617 Ruhland Avenue 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 90267 
TTY 213-379-5973 


Ray F. Stallo, Grand woo 
22816 Miriam W. 
Colton, Calif, 92324 TTY *714-783- 1597 


LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month 
Charles A, Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, Calif. 91402 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of the month. 

Alvin R. Brother, Secretary 
1845 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 


WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 
Stated Communication Ist Saturday 
of the month. 


Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita, Kans. 67217 


FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 
James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, Ill. 60583 


T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 
Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North a Highway 
Alexandria, Va. 22303 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 
25 Wagon Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


* * » 


BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Stephanie Julius 
3115 Shelburne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21208 


BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 
154 Salisbury Road 

Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 


BROOKLYN H.S.D. 
Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy. 
1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 


CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Barrett Galpern, Secy. 
Chicago, Illinois 60660 


CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Mrs. Hermina Turkin, Secy., 
1474 Genesse Road, 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 
Bob Weinstein, Pres. 

Hillel Club, Gallaudet, College 
Washington, D.C. 2000 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mrs. Elain Fromberg, Secy., 

te N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Sam Becker, Secy. 

c/o New York Society of the Deaf 
344 East 14 St. N.Y.C. 10003 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 
195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
Mrs. Adele Podolsky, Secy. 
16035 Tupper St., Sepulveda: Calif. 91343 
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